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INVITATION. 

isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* «¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Duns the summer the executive offices con- 
nected with the White House at Washing- 
ton have been extended and improved, so that 
President Taft, upon his return from his thirteen- 
thousand-mile journey, found himself able to 
settle down to his winter’s work in quarters 
more commodious and convenient than his pred- 
ecessors enjoyed. There are now well-arranged 
private offices, reception and waiting rooms, a 
large Cabinet room, and ample space for the 
clerical force, press representatives, telegraphers 
and others. Until 1903 the offices of the Presi- 
dent were in the White House itself, although 
the need of more room had long been apparent. 
In that year a one-story office-building was 
erected, which has proved inadequate to the 
growing demands. During the past few months 
the structure has been doubled in size, but is 
still only one story in height. The extension is 
over the tennis-court made famous during the 
Roosevelt administration. The building is of 
stucco on brick, and is painted a gleaming white 
in conformity with the White House proper. 
The pictures on the cover of The Companion 
this week show the exterior and a room of the 
enlarged office-building. 
* 
elrose, Massachusetts, is one of the few 
cities in New England which has no sol- 
diers’ monument, and it is a distinction which 
its public-spirited citizens do not relish. A 
movement has been started which promises to 
result in a shaft which will honor the memory 
of the boys who went from Melrose to the front 
almost half a century ago, and which will also 
serve as a patriotic inspiration to the boys of this 
and coming generations. 
* 


| yrery Massachusetts, recalls with pride 
that it is now exactly a century since the 
opening of the granite quarry which affords the 
town one of its leading industries. The first 
stone taken was used for the foundation of the 
United States armory at Springfield. The pres- 
ent output is about thirty-five thousand tons 
yearly, and bridges, buildings and monuments 
of Monson granite are to be found in half the 
states of the Union. The deposit is in stratified 
layers of from four to twelve feet in thickness, 
and so a stone of almost any desired size may 
be obtained. e 


8, account of the extensive changes now 
being made in the Maine state-house at 
Augusta, most of the state departments have been 
foreed into temporary quarters outside the 
building, and it is of interest to note that several 
of them are located in the famous James G. 
Blaine mansion, which is the dwelling nearest 
the Capitol. This house is a large, square 
structure, surmounted by a cupola, and having 
an ell and stable attached. Its ample grounds 
give it an attractive setting. Here the great 
statesman lived all the later years of his life, 
when not in Washington, and here he was 
notified of his nomination for the presidency in 
1884. The house is now owned by Mr. Blaine’s 
surviving daughters, who usually pass their 
summers there. There has been talk of secur- 
ing it as the official residence of Maine’s gov- 
ernors. For the coming year most of the state 
departments will do their business within its 
historic walls. ® 


he necessity of protecting and preserving the 

forests, as one of their chief sources of 
wealth, is being more and more realized by the 
New England States. An important step was 
taken by Vermont last month, when it purchased 
its first state forest. It is located in the town 
of Plainfield, and contains four hundred and fifty 
acres. Later similar tracts will be purchased 
in other parts of the state. They will be used 
by the state forestry department for experi- 
mental purposes, and to demonstrate practical 
methods of forestry. The state also maintains 
an experiment station and nursery at Burling- 
ton, which supplies seedlings to be planted in 
the open lands which are waste places. 

In Maine much good is being accomplished 
by the new system of lookout-stations on the 
mountains through the timber-land regions. 
There are twenty-two such stations, maintained 





in part by the state and in part by the owners 
of the timber-lands, and through the whole of 
the dry season guards are on watch every day 
with tield-glasses for signs of forest fires. When 
a smoke is seen, the watchman at once reports 
it by telephone to the chief forest fire-warden 
of that section, who has authority to hire as 
many men as are needed to fight the fire. 

During the dry season of 1903 the loss by 
fires in the timber-land sections of Maine was 
about two million dollars. In the equally dry 
season of 1908, when the new system of lookout- 
stations and fire-wardens was in operation, the 
loss was less than one-third of that sum. From 
a single station as many as forty fires were 
located during the year, and put out before doing 
any serious damage. During 1909 the loss was 
still less than in 1908, although it was a dry 
season, and unless the lonely watchers had been 
on the mountain tops, having telephone con- 
nection with the fire-fighters, the loss would no 
doubt have run into the millions, as in earlier 
years. ° 


” a recently published history of the bench 
and bar of Litchfield County, Connecticut, it 
is claimed that the original ‘‘Old Grimes,’’ 
whose fame has survived in deathless doggerel, 
was a colored man, a runaway slave, who came 
from the South to Litchfield about 1808. Accord- 
ing to the author of the volume, Dwight C. 
Kilbourn, the negro became a general servant 
of the boys in the law school in Litchfield, and 
at length saved money enough to buy his free- 
dom from his Southern master. When the 
law school was moved to New Haven he fol- 
lowed it there, and died in that city about 
1850. The familiar verses beginning ‘‘ Old 
Grimes is dead—that good old man,’’ were 
written, probably about 1820, by Albert G. 
Greene, who was then a student in the law school 
at Litchfield. But at that time this particular 
**Old Grimes’’ lacked almost thirty years of 
being dead, and the verses give no indication 
that the subject was a colored man. 


¢ @ 


WHICH CREAKED? 


7 recent centenary of Tennyson’s birth 
called forth, as it should, much valuable 
criticism and reminiscence, and many interest- 
ing efforts to ‘‘place’’ the great laureate cor- 
rectly among his fellow poets. Nor were the 
lighter aspects of his career and personality 
overlooked, and a few new incidents were told, 
and the best old ones retold, of his oddly min- 
gled shyness, brusqueness and kindliness, 


Perhaps one of the most amusing 
a young girl to whom he had 
duced at Freshwater chanced to 
— See ge bye 
awe genius, preserved a wise silence, 
since he did not seem inclined for i 
off, speechless, across the ocean with 

e 


yes. 
At last he uttered himself, but not to express 
— lovely vege or ye ieee 
urning suddenly upon remar 
with resentful g **You creak.’’ 
She was too a 


’ y x 
She knew they did not, but was too over- 
whelmed to protest. Instead, she fled indoors, 
and took refuge among the less poetic company 
enjoying tea. Presently, however, Tennyson 
followed, with a vague and searching expres- 
sion upon his countenance. Fearing further 
reproaches for her imaginary — she tried 
to avoid his eye, but in vain. He found her, 
hastened up to her, and apologized in resonant 
toi to the mystification of the assembly : 
n - 'y, dear, I beg your pardon. It was my 
races.’ 


Another young girl, an American, who with 
her mother had called at Farringford on the 
advice of common friends, failed to see the 
and shortly after expressed her regret to Mrs. 
Cameron, Tennyson’s neighbor, who was also 
his intimate friend, and a lady at once charm- 
ing and masterful. 

‘Oh, so he wouldn’t see you!’’ cried Mrs. 
Cameron, indi tly. ‘*Come with me!’’ 

She marched the reluctant Americans straight 
back to Tennyson’s house, and without knock 
or ring, straight into the room where he sat 
with his wife. 

‘*Alfred,’’ said she, as the two looked up, 
startled, ‘‘these strangers come from a far coun- 
ay co the lion of Freshwater, and behold— 
a , 


Tennyson burst out naaping became amiable 
at once, and they enjoyed a delightful call. 


* ¢ 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE ANDES. 


f one who is about to cross the Andes has 

much luggage, he should either burn it or 
store it, advises Mr. C. S. Osborn in ‘‘The 
Andean Land.’’ He states that he cached his 
trunks at Santiago, and carried only a bundle 
of rugs for the cold of the mountains, and a 
small hand-satchel with night garments and 
toilet articles. By guarding them unremittingly, 
not from thieves but from the Villalonga, and 
by being ready to fight for them at every or any 
turn, he got them through safely. 


But we saw others, writes Mr. Osborn, who 
had much more to start with and who landed 
with nothing. One man had two suit cases, 
both of which were swallowed by the moun- 
tains ; one went over a precipice, and the other 
was run over by something like ten coaches and 
then trampled upon by a cavalcade of pack- 
mules, until scarce a thread of case or contents 
could be found. 

_ Another man we saw at Valparaiso who had 
just come over. He had started with trunks 
and bags, but landed in worse shape than a 
shipwrecked sailor with all he had on his back, 








and that ground full of the grit of the Andes, 
which is worse than the dry, cork-like loess 
dust of the valley of the Hoangho in China. 

He told us that not only could he not find 
his effects, but he could got no satisfaction, the 
Villalonga people actually presuming to inti- 
mate that he was as much a tramp as he ap- 
peared to be, and that he never an outfit 
start with. 

These things are the only amusements of the 
journey, which may be guarded against by a 
temporary abatement of the vanity of dress. 


* ¢ 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


7. humors of a night stampede are revealed 
in this fragment from ‘‘A Soldier’s Letters 
to Charming Nellie.’? There had been a scare, 
and the gallant and hitherto invincible officers 
and men of the 4th Texas stood not upon the 
order of their going, but went with celerity 
and unanimity, and despite their fright, with 
reckless shouts of laughter. 


One poor fellow, though, was too downcast 
and trampled upon to be joyful. He was a 
litter-bearer named D., six long feet in height 
and Falstaftian in abdominal development. is 
position in the rear gave him the start in the 
retreat, and his avoirdupois enabled him to 
brush aside every obstacle to rapid descent. 

But his judgment was disastrously at fault. 
Forgetting a ditch, which marked the division- 
line of descent of one hill and ascent of the 
other, he tumbled into it broadcast. 

The fall knocked all the breath out of him 
and he could only wriggle over on his broad 
back, and make a pillow for his head of one 
bank and a resting-place for his feet of the 
other, so that his y appeared as the trunk 
of a fallen tree. 

Scarcely, however, had he assumed this posi- 
tion, when Bill Calhoun came plunging down 
the hill. Noticing the litter-bearer’s body, and 
taking it to be what it ap Bill took 
chance of its spanning ditch, and made 
such a tremendous leap that he landed right in 
the middle of the unfortunate D. 

The sudden compression produced as sudden 
respiration, and cs vent to an agonized 


**For is sake, man, don’t make a bridge 
of a fellow!” 

Bill was startled, but never lost his presence 
of mind. He shouted back, ‘‘Lie still, old 
fellow, lie still! The whole regiment’s got to 
cross yet!. You’ll never have such another 
chance to serve your beloved country!’’ Then 
he continued his flight with unabated speed. 


&® @- 


LOMBARDY FASHIONS. 
he countryfolk of Italy, writes Mrs. W. W. 
Vaughan in ‘‘Days Spent on a Doge’s 
Farm,’’ never wear shoes, and their walk has 
acquired a wonderful ease and grace. The 
women have the most magnificent hair, in 

which they feel just interest and pride. 
It is a remarkable and pleasing spectacle to 
drive along the roads on a ae 

cottage 


carnation or a sprig of goldenrod pinned 

the ri 5 auelbn ant Gam t On 

ure. The hair is always parted in the 
ha 
a 


usually dark 
women of wF.. . a how to wear, a 


red which the — 
as of crushed pomegranate seeds, a harmony of 
— and crimson with a splash of blue. 
hey use it for their aprons; otherwise a happy 
monotony is shown in their attire—the faul 
white canvas shirt, slouched a little over the 
shoulders, and short sleeve open wide at the 
elbow ; over this the cotton ice of white, or 
brown, or blue, laced at the back, and 
tight above the breast; and I must note that 
the more these bodices gape at the back, the 


greater the fashion of the wearer. Then the 
shorter petticoat of thicker cotton, nearly always 
a dull, k blue, and the bare brown legs and 


feet. 
A flapping Lombard hat, with a new ribbon 
round its crown, a flower in their hair, an extra 
dash of grease u their forelocks—nothing 
more is needed mark the height of the 
**season.’’ 

* © 


A BEACON LIGHT. 


= hen I first recognized that I was on the 

wrong road,’’ said a man who has now 
travelled a long way on the right one, ‘‘I 
chanced on an anecdote of Benjamin Franklin 
which helped me greatly. 

‘***How do you happen,’ somebody said to 
Franklin, ‘to see so clearly into the problems 
of a science ?” 

‘* «By always thinking of them,’ replied the 
philosopher. 

‘His answer was a revelation to me. ‘Of 
course!’ I said to myself. And we master 
spiritual problems in the same way—by always 
thinking of them. 

‘*From that day to this,’’ concluded the man, 
‘*T have tried to keep that practical truth alive 
in my mind. It contains the whole secret of 
mental, moral and spiritual development. ’’ 


* ¢ 


THE THREAT WORKED. 
a can be maintained sometimes by 
the absence of force. From the classroom 
occupied by the roughest boys in the Sunday- 
school came a great uproar. A secretary, says 
a writer in the Manchester Guardian, went to 
investigate. 
na age silence followed the opening of the 


classroom door. 
‘*Have you a teacher ?’’ 
oe aes 
**Do you want one?’’ 
‘tNo.”? 
‘*Then be quiet, or you’ll get one.’’ 
Result, comparative peace. 


Ce 
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Water Supply © for Country Houses, 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished with Hand, 
Gasoline or Elec- 
tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Charch St., New York City. 


my" A Speedy Relief 


for Headache, Cold in Head, Hay- 
Fever, Catarrh and Neuralgia. 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler 


is making scores of new friends every 
day. It reaches at once as nothing 
else can every air passage of the head 
and throat by inhalation, healing and 
soothing the inflamed parts. 

500 per cent. more Menthol than 
the ordinary inhaler. Lasts from 
one to two years. Glass tube in 
neat nickel case three inches 
long, unbreakable and con- 
venient for purse or pocket. 
25 cts. at Dealers or Post-paid. 

Ask for Smith’s—do not 
~ take a substitute. 
‘SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGs Co. 
Distributing Agts., Boston, Mass. 
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The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 
Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
he Gum. All druggists’ 

16 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum 
cures cornsand bunions, l5c. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., 

Detroit, Mich. 
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The “Black Hawk” 


Snow - Shoes. 


No. 1. Given for one new 
subscription and $1.35 ex- 
tra. Price of Snow-Shoes 
$2.50. 

No. 2. Given for one new 
subscription and $2.10 ex- 
tra. Price of Snow-Shoes 
$3.50. 

No. 3. Given for one new 
subscription and $2.80 ex- 
tra. Price of Snow-Shoes 
$4.50. Inevery case sent 
by express, charges paid 
by receiver. 
tie Shoes have been offered by us 

for a number of years and have 
given excellent satisfaction. They are 
made with a turned-up Canadian toe, 
good quality rawhide netting, and are 
closely woven. They are genuine In- 
dian made. We offer three sizes: No. 
1,9 x 28 inches, for children; No. 2, 
11% x 37 inches, for ladies and boys; 
No. 3, 14x 42 inches, for men. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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that the three young 
Hennessys got in, find- 
ing it ajar as they came along on 
their way home from school. 
The door should not by any 
means have been left unlocked, 
and even less should they 
have gone through it, so the 
proceeding involved a two- 
fold wrong-doing. 

Still, the omission to turn 
a key may be a venial of- 
fense, and the temptation 
to look round a place that 
you have passed every day 
for a couple of twelve- 
months without the chance 
of a glimpse is likely to 
have grown very strong; 
therefore the total amount 
of misconduct was not neces- 
sarily very serious, provided 
that it went no further. 

But further it did immedi- 
ately go. For almost the 
first object that Jimmy, Tim 
and Johnny noticed when 
they had warily crossed the 
threshold was a row of 
goodly gooseberry - bushes, 
with branches bent earth- 
ward under a burden of ripe 
fruit, just on the other side 
of the walk. And their next 
observation was that the big 
garden, basking beneath the 
afternoon sun, seemed to 
have nobody in it. 

Never in the whole course 
of their experience had they 
met with such an opportu- 
nity. Jimmy, the eldest, 
probably had not in all his 
dozen years eaten a dozen 
gooseberries, and if he had, 
they were doubtless hardly 
softer than so many pebbles ; 
for the very amenities of life 
come harshly and crudely 
toa workhouse child. But 
here — 

“ Musha, Tim, look at 
these wans! They’re the 
size of me head!” “Bedad, 
and themselves is great!’”? “Whist, now, and 
don’t be wastin’ our time gabbin’.”’ 

Beryl, amber and ruby, they were warm with 
the rays in which they hung half-translucent. 
Who could say which were the more delectable, 
the small, downy green ones, sweeter than 
honey, or the huge, oval yellows, each a mouth- 
ful? 

Moreover, to heighten the rapture of the quest, 
there was a feeling that the time might be short, 
a flavor of peril, faint, it is true, since the door 
open close behind them promised safety at any 
moment, if the worst came to the worst, and 
some alarming figure appeared on the scene. 

Yet in the end just the sense of security which 
this exit created proved their undoing. For, 
still believing themselves near enough, they 
unawares strayed on from laden bush to bush, 
until they were suddenly interrupted by a sound 
more dire than the crack of doom. This was 
the grating crunch of a key in coarse, rusty 
wards. 

Three heads reverted, panic-stricken, beheld 
nothing less terrible than the lanky form of 
Francey Wade, who was in the act of locking 
the door—on them! Now with Francey Wade, 
up to a few months ago, their relations had been 
familiar and unfriendly. In those days it had 
frequently been his lot to help his laundress 
mother with the transport of her clothes-basket, 
often encountering on the way the brothers Hen- 
nessy, who were wont to scoff, embittering his 
distasteful task by feigned curiosity about the 
contents of the white-covered load, and other 
such pungent sarcasm. 

He was not in a position effectively to resent 
their jeers, even if his temper had not been the 
reverse of pugnacious. His only resource had 
been to call them “Union beggar brats,’ an 
epithet to which they had become fairly case- 
hardened ; and this made him brood over insults 
which he might otherwise have disregarded as 
emanating from boarded-out workhouse vhildren, 
his juniors by several years. 

Since then, however, the posture of affairs 
had been vastly changed by Francey’s advance- 
ment to the situation of “‘garden-boy at Mr. 
Blacker’s.” That was, of course, important pro- 
motion, and it to-day put in his power one of 
those “safe revenges”’ which, according to the old 
playwright, Jove himself might not in certain 
circumstances disdain. 

“Oh, just you wait there, me tight lads!” 


¢ T was at the garden door 














FRANCEY WADE... 


Francey said, drawing out the key. “Just stop 
aisy where ye are till I send along himself and 
Pincher to yous.” Himself was Mick Walsh, 
the gardener, and Pincher a large brindled dog 
of ferocious reputation. “T’ll be steppin’ out 
meself for the polis,” Francey added. “Don’t 
stir now ; steal away.’’ 

A sweet moment it was to him as he trotted 
long-legged up the straight middle walk, followed 
by a rising how] from Johnny, and no less futile 
cdlods hurled with wrathful yells by Johnny’s 
elders. Francey knew that they must obey his 
mocking injunction, so inaccessibly high were 
the walls of this kitchen-garden, whence the 
only other outlet was right into Mick Walsh’s 
yard. 

They, too, were dolefully conscious that they 
had been trapped, and for a moment stood rooted 
in consternation. Then they began to rush 
about, aimlessly enough, with some desperate 
notion of seeking a hiding-place, and as luck 
would have it, they came upon a small ladder, 
set against the road wall, near a wheelbarrow full 
of weeds. 

The wall top, with its fringe of snapdragons, 
campanulas and seedling sycamores, rose hope- 
lessly above the short ladder; but to Jimmy 
occurred the idea that they might lengthen it 
sufficiently by using the wheelbarrow as a plat- 
form, which, strenuously hauling and hoisting, 
they contrived to do. Propped up on this, it 
reached to a practicable height, and Jimmy 
forthwith ran up to survey the drop on the other 
side. 

This, although certainly formidable, was less 
so than he had expected, because at that place a 
shaggy grass bank had buttressed itself against 
the wall. 

Jimmy looked back in a hurry to communicate 
the good news, and thereby lost his balance, so 
that he was able to save himself from falling 
quite headlong only by an abrupt spring down 
into the lane. As it was, he alighted awkwardly 
on his wrist, which he sprained badly, besides 
scratching his face. 

With an excruciating shriek, he announced 
that he was after wrenching the arm off of him, 
and in the same breath he desired Tim to be 
minding Johnny, and lending him a hand up. 

At this moment, however, a deep bark which 
sounded from a little distance bereft Tim of 
every feeling except such a vehement wish to be 
out of the garden that, thrusting himself in front | 








WAS IN THE ACT OF LOCKING THE DOOR~—ON THEM! 


of Johnny, undeterred by the consideration due 
from ten years old to six, he scampered up the 
ladder, and flopped down into the nettles with 
remarkable agility. 

“Tle’s comin’—he’s over all right !’? he shouted | 
to his elder brother. “Run for your life, or | 
they’ll be settin’ the dog on us!” 

Distracted by the pains shooting up his arm, 
and half-blinded by the dust which a thickly 
powdered dockweed had brushed into his eyes, 
Jimmy sped wildly away. Racing across the 
foot-bridge that here spans the Two-Mile River, 
he bolted into the hazel wood beyond it, with 
Tim panting at his heels, and neither of them | 
halted until they were safely entangled among 
the twisted paths. 

Meanwhile Johnny was very far from being 
all, or even at all, right. In surmounting the 
wall, Tim had kicked over the unsteady ladder, 
which came near ending on the spot all his small 
brother’s troubles, but which merely fell upon 
and cracked a handle of the wheelbarrow instead. 

Thus deserted and immured, Johnny gave 
himself up for lost. Momentarily he expected 
the arrival of Mr. Walsh and the dreadful dog, 
terrors which left hardly room for the threatened 
polis looming luridly in the background. 
With nothing more rational than the natural 
instinct of a hunted creature to shift its place, 
he once more began to rush about, and at last, 
certain that he heard footsteps, darted into a 
dark tool-shed, where he hid himself under a | 
heap of sacks in the corner. 

Presently Mick Walsh and Francey Wade | 
actually appeared. They were not accompanied | 
by Pincher, whose letting loose his master had 
forbidden, somewhat to Francey’s disappoint- 
ment. He was further chagrined at the invisi- 
bility of the marauders, and not a little dismayed 
when the ladder and wheelbarrow and trodden 
mold showed plainly how they had escaped. | 
Mortifying, indeed, was this conclusion of the 
affair, for not only had he been balked of the | 
vengeance on which he had counted, but he had | 
also incurred the wrath of his superior for leavi ing | 
the ladder within the young miscreants’ reach. 

Mr. Walsh conveniently ignored the fact that 
it was he himself who had let them in, and he 
stalked off, grumbling about stupid bosthoons, 
to finish his grape-thinning, while Francey, | 
much discomfited, resumed work among the 
turnip-drills. 

From thenceforward immense periods of time | 
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began to roll heavily over the 
captive cowering under the piled- 
up potato-sacks. First the inter- 
val which elapsed before that 
frightful moment about six 
o’clock, when Francey entered 
the shed with a sheaf of long- 
handled tools, causing 
Johnny well-aigh to suffo- 
cate himself in his anxiety 
to maintain a breathless still- 
ness. 

Next the interminable 
dark hours, after shed and 
all had been locked up for 
the night, nothing being at 
large except Pincher, whose 
sniffings about the door and 
barks at wayfarers on the 
road sometimes enhanced 
his alarms, but sometimes 
seemed to lighten the pres- 
sure of his appalling soli- 
tude. 

Happily he slept part of 
it away; still, his round- 
the-clock imprisonment had 
waxed enormously long to 
him by the time that any- 
thing human stirred again, 
that steps sounded outside, 
and his apprehensions 
flowed back into their former 
channel. 

By and by Francey Wade 
unlocked the shed door, to 
Johnny’s fearful joy, and 
then whistled to Pincher, 
whom he evidently led off 
to captivity in the yard. 
Thereupon Johnny ven- 
tured to creep out, wildly 
hoping that the road gate 
likewise might have been 
opened ; but alas! not a bit 
of it was. Impelled by sheer 
hunger, he seized the oppor- 
tunity hastily to eat a few 
of the neighboring goose- 
berries, an example, while 
thus engaged, of the irony 
with which circumstances 
alter cases. For he pre- 
sented the strange, the in- 
congruous spectacle of a 

small schoolboy left to his own devices in a 
pleasant garden, amid the sparkling air of a dewy 
summer morning, surrounded with honey-blobs 
in profusion beyond the dreams of gluttony, and 
nevertheless altogether miserable. 

Very soon some slight noise scared him in 


}again to his sacks, where he remained fear- 


bound, sallying forth only in the same furtive 
fashion at the breakfast- and dinner-hour. His 
hopes were solely fixed on an opportune opening 
of the road gate, which continued inexorably 
closed, or the return somehow of his brothers to 
rescue him, which never happened. 

Despair and starvation sapped the strength of 
his mind and body as steadily as the sun marched 
up and down the sky. He had come to feel as 
if he had been leading this sort of existence 
always, and as if he should keep on leading it 
forever. Nevertheless, on the third evening of 
his incarceration, he took a most daring step. 

Francey had arrived much later than usual to 
lock up the tool-shed, having forgotten to do so 
at the proper time. He was in a hurry, to judge 
by the way he banged the door and wrenched 
out the key. Suddenly it occurred to Johnny 
that he might be able to bribe this enemy into 
setting him free to run straight home and regain 
the lost paradise of the little house by the old 
mill, and the company of Jimmy and Tim and 
Mrs. Doran. 

Johnny had in his pocket all his worldly goods, 
in the shape of what he called his “teetum- 
totum,”’ a white bone object, which spun delight- 
fully, and falling, turned up one of ten numbers 
with a thrilling uncertainty. Thankfully would 


| he purchase his liberty at the price of this unique 


possession, and he would let slip no chance of 
making the offer. 

Accordingly, as he heard steps clumping past, 
he drummed on the long, narrow pane which 
dimly lighted the shed, and pressing his face 
against the dusty glass, called at the top of his 
voice to Francey Wade. Undoubtedly Francey 
| heard, for he stopped to glance back, and then 
|tore on faster than before; in fact, positively 
| galloping out of sight. 

That haste, Johnny made sure, was to summon 
Mr. Walsh and the watch-dog and the polis, 


| and every other horrible kind of retribution, and 


he straightway fell to marveling at his own 
reckless temerity. Fora longtime he lay quaking 
in anticipation of their awful advent, but they 
did not appear. Only Pincher harmlessly 
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prowled about the garden, until glimmers of 
dawn roused the twittering birds to prey on 
grubs and slugs and green peas and scarlet 
strawberries, and wasps began to buzz round 
the ripest fruit. Nothing apparently had come 
of his rash attempt. 

Meanwhile, outside the garden, Johnny’s two 
brothers were experiencing troublous times. 
They had, of course, missed him as soon as the 
flarry of their flight subsided, and in reply to 
Jimmy’s reproaches, Tim declared that Johnny 
had followed him over the garden wall. The 
truth was that fright had prevented him from 
having any clear remembrance of what had hap- 
pened. He merely retained a vague impression 
that he had heard Johnny pattering after him. 

Expedieney requiring, he easily magnified 
this into actual knowledge,— “Sure, didn’t I 
meself see him slitherin’ down ?”—partly to his 
vwn and wholly to Jimmy’s conviction. 

But in that case, what had become of Johnny 
was the next question that arose, and the first 
answer to suggest itself ran grimly: “He might 
be after slippin’ into the river.’ 

Such an accident was, indeed, only too possible 
and probable on the narrow foot-bridge, with its 
gapped hand-rail, above a stream not wide, but 
swift and deep. Many a story of woeful disaster 
was warningly related by parents and guardians 
of the neighborhood. 

A double dread upon them, the boys retraced 
their steps to the bridge, where not a sign of 
Johnny could be discovered—a circumstance 
entirely consistent with their forebodings. For 
the strong current would sweep him down very 
quickly into the great Finowen River close by, 
and that would carry him straight out to sea. 

Home they fared with these dismal tidings, 
which spread rapidly through the village. When 
they reached Mr. Blacker’s place, they found 
confirmation in so far as the three Hennessys 
were known to have been in the garden, and 
seemed to have fled from it in the direction of 
the river. At this even Tim, who had secretly 
surmised Johnny’s capture, was compelled to 
believe in his more tragical fate. 

It sincerely distressed Mrs. Doran, the decent 
widow with whom the orphan boys had been 
boarded out from the Rathkelly Union Work- 
house, and who took a kindly interest in her 
charges, making a conscientiously small profit 
from the weekly shillings paid for their support. 
She now unavailingly Jamented this sorrowful 
end of “the crathur that was growin’ a fine little 
gossoon, goodness may pity it, and very cute 
entirely,” while she more effectually steeped 
Jimmy’s swollen wrist with marshmallows, and 
tore up a fairly whole apron into bandages. 

Then she bethought her of writing word to 
the boys’ nearest relative, Joe Dermody, their 
mother’s brother, who worked on a farm at no 
great distanee. So she bought a sheet of paper 
and an envelope for a penny, and wrote her bad 
news with a rusted pen in a curious fluid com- 
posed partly of soot and cold tea. 

Early in the forenoon of the day after Johnny’s 
failure to negotiate with Francey Wade, this Joe 
Dermody arrived at Mrs. Doran’s, a red-bearded, 
melancholy, good-natured man, in his Sunday 
clothes. 

When particulars of the event were given to 
him, it struck him that there was something 
rather suspicious about Tim’s account of the 
escalade, and he determined, “‘just for the satis- 
faction of his own mind,” to step up and have a 
talk with Mick Walsh himself. 

He found the gardener somewhat out of humor, 
because Francey Wade, after absenting himself 
from his duties that morning, had now despatched 
@ sister to announce his intention of staying away 
for good, 

It was not, Mr. Walsh said, that the lazy young 
slievean was any great loss, and would not 
have been very apt to get the sack before long, 
whether or no. But you could not pick up a 
boy at a moment’s notice, as the young rogue 
right well knew, taking himself off from his 
work that way, without so much as saying “by 
your leave.” He need not trouble himself to 
come there looking for a character; he would 
get one he might not like. 

Having grumbled thus, Mick Walsh was at 
leisure to discuss his visitor’s business, but could 
throw little new light upon it. There seemed to 
be no doubt that young Wade had seen the three 
boys in the garden, and that they had all es 
caped over the wall. It was a bad job, the 
unlucky little chap running into the river. His 
brothers should have minded him better, instead 
of bringing him trespassing into places where 
they had no call to be. Mick Walsh then offered 
to let Joe Dermody out through the kitchen- 
garden, which they scarcely had entered when 
they became aware of a shrill and piteous wail- 
ing. 

Johnny had made one of his stealthy sallies to 
see whether by any odd chance the door was 
open at last, and returning heart-sick with dis- 
appointment, had half-blindly, as he passed, 
snatched a gooseberry, to the disturbance of a 
wasp, which, having already been at the trouble 
of gnawing a round hole in the skin, was justly 
incensed, and furiously stung the intruder’s 
finger. 

The sudden hot stab, and succeeding numb 
ache, finally shattered Johnny’s sorely tried self- 
control, so that he had sat down on a garden- 
roller and broken into loud lamentations. 

“Be the powers,”’ said the two men, “ ’tis the 
child itself! Where, in the name of fortune, 
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was it all this while?” But not for some little 
time could they elicit any intelligible explanation. 

After this culminating point in his afflictions, 
however, Johnny’s plight rapidly improved. 
Much experience of such mishaps enabled Mick 
Walsh promptly to assuage the sting by the 
application of raw onion, and his portly, kindly 
wife prepared for the relief of other distressing 
symptoms a bow] of warm bread and milk. By 
the time that his uncle restored him to his do- 
mestice circle incredulously overjoyed, Johnny 
felt the events of the last few days fading into 
the immateriality of a remembered evil dream. 
Yet they were not without real and substantial 
results, which may be summarized as follows: 

Johnny completely lost his taste for. goose- 
berries, thenceforth regarding them with abhor- 
renee, because associated with his miseries among 
the earthy-odored sacks. 

His brother Jimmy was never quite “the 








HEN Lottie Brett came down to supper 
wearing her pink waist, the other girls 
at Miss Gordon’s table knew that the 

thermometer of Lottie’s spirits registered high. 

“The Bowdoin glee and mandolin clubs are 
going to give a concert at Windham a week from 
next Saturday night,” she announced, as soon as 











there was opportunity. “I saw their pictures 
in the drug-store window this afternoon. I want 
to go. Don’t the rest of you?” 

The idea met with instant approval on the 
part of the other girls. 

“Of course I want to go,” said Lillian Walker. 
“Don’t I live next door to one of the tenors, and 
haven’t I played with him since he wore dresses ?”” 

“T should like to go because my cousin is 
leader of the glee club,” said Edith Wallace, 
with obvious pride. No other girl at Winthrop 
Heights Seminary could claim that distinction. 

“‘Well, my brother’s chum is in the mandolin 
club,”’ added Lottie Brett. 

“Which accounts for your musical ability, does 
it?” asked Lillian Walker, teas- 
ingly, for the cheerful Lottie 
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better” of his sprain, a weakness in that wrist 
continuing to ‘“‘come agin him’ more or less for 
the rest of his life. 

Their enemy, Francey Wade, was at the loss 
of his good situation, Mr. Walsh declining to 
take back an unsatisfactory employé, who could 
give no plausible reason for his unceremonious 
departure — it being obviously impossible for 
Francey to confess that he had been frightened 
away by a non-existent ghost. 

As for Tim, the most blameworthy of the 
brethren, that nothing in particular should seem 
to have befallen him might confirm a disbelief in 
so-called poetical justice. Or, on the other hand, 
we might deem that his consciousness of having 
failed his comrades at a pinch, and of being 
distrusted by them in future emergencies, was, 
although a less tangible, perhaps not a more 
negligible consequence. But this must be left a 
matter of conjecture. 






Brett give away the first three dances without a 
shade of doubt in her gay voice. The ushers 
pushed the seats back and the committee of 
arrangements seemed to be hurrying prepara- 
tions in all possible ways, but the orchestra was 
not even in place when Miss Gordon sent round 
word to her party that it was time to leave. 

Some of the faces, bright and charming a few 
minutes before, were decidedly unattractive as 
the group passed down-stairs to take the car. 

“Tt’s just as mean as it can be!” declared 
Edith Wallace. “Doctor Manning wouldn’t 
eare. He said we might stay if the concert 
wasn’t over.” 

“She doesn’t want to stay herself, and she 
doesn’t care whether we havea good time or not. 
Horrid old cat!” said June Dennison. “I’m 
going to stay and take the special car after the 
dance, and go to Aunt May’s to spend the night. 
Come, too, Edith. Aunt May would love to 
have you. She’ll be on our side.” 
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car-track for almost a block while the car was 
in sight; then realizing that she would attraet 
attention, she hurried along the sidewalk. 

No thought of the dance entered her mind; her 
one all-controlling idea was that she ought to go 


home. There was no car for an hour, and there 
was nothing for her to do but walk as fast as 
she was able. To be openly disobedient was a 
new experience for Lottie, and the immediate 
effect was to make her feel sick at heart. It was 
five miles home, it was after ten o’clock, it was 
dark and she was decidedly timid, but after the 
wave of unavailing regret broke over her, it 
would have taken physical force to keep her 
from the journey home. 

She was on the outskirts of the little city in 
twenty minutes. Then there were four miles of 
country road. There were frequent houses, but 
at half past ten most of them were dark. There 
were several long intervals without a house. 
Lottie was thoroughly frightened and thoroughly 
miserable, but it never occurred to her to turn 
back. With the determination which was her 
endearing quality she kept on; she ran, she 
walked, part of the time she travelled along the 
car-track ; then again she tried the road. Oncea 
carriage came along, but she hid behind a tree 
until it had passed. 

When she was half-way home it seemed to her 
that she could not hold out for the remaining 
distance, but she stopped running so often, and 
found she could keep on. The last half-mile, in 
fact, was the easiest in some respects. Most of 
the time that she was covering that distance she 
could hear the last car approaching. It overtook 
and passed her. She made no effort to hail it, 
for she did not wish to see any one who might 
know her, but the lights were company and 
comfort. When the car had reached the end of 
the line Lottie nerved herself for one more burst 
of speed, and not more than ten minutes after a 
passenger from the car should have reached the 
seminary, Lottie stumbled up the steps. 

Miss Winthrop, the preceptress, and Miss 
Gordon had met the car, and failing to find any 
of the missing ones, had returned to the seminary. 
Doctor Manning was away. Just what to do 
at midnight to find the lost girls was the serious 
question confronting the teachers when the bell 
rang, and Miss Winthrop gladly admitted Lottie. 





Lottie Brett, bringing up the rear of the party, 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


‘*Where are the others?”’ demanded poor, 
overwrought Miss Gordon. 
“Gone to June’s Aunt 





was hopelessly unmusical. 

“No, for my interest in music, 
and shows that it is on the same 
foundation as yours,” she re- 
torted so promptly as to crush 
other remarks. “Will you chap- 
eron us if Doctor Manning will 
give us permission to go?” she 
asked of Miss Gordon, the 
teacher who presided at the 
table. Miss Gordon was willing 
to go, and later Doctor Man- 
ning’s consent was readily 
obtained. 

Just before supper on the 
night of the concert MissGordon 
went to the principal to tell him 
she understood that some of the 
college boys of Windham and 
their friends had arranged for 
a little dance to follow the con- 
cert. She fancied that the girls 
had known of it longer than 
she had, and that it accounted 
in part for the interest in the 
concert and the fact that her 
party numbered eighteen. 
“They want to know if they 
may stay,” she said. 

“No,” answered Doctor Man- 








May’s!” Lottie gasped, 
and burst into a tearful 
apology to Miss Gordon. 

With intense relief, but 
unconcealed disgust in her 
expression, Miss Gordon, 
when she had heard the 
incoherent apology, turned 
sharply, and went to her 
room to have her cry there. 
Miss Winthrop, left with 
the sobbing girl, took her 
to her own room, and with 
the practise of years soon 
had her calm enough to 
explain matters. 

“T want to see Doctor 
Manning,” was Lottie’s 
one desire. 

“He is away, and more- 
over, you could not see him 
at this time of night if he 
were at home. .What you 
must do is to take a hot 
bath and an alcohol rub, 
and get into bed at once. 
You are not accustomed 
to running five miles, you 
know.” 

On Monday morning 








ning. “If the concert is over 
in time for you to take the ten- 
ten car, I think you had better 
come home. Since the cars run only once an 
hour, the next one would keep you out later than 
seems to be desirable on a Saturday night.” 

“May we stay to the dance?” the girls asked, 
eagerly, at the supper-table. 

“Not if the concert is through in time for us to 
take the ten-ten car,”’ reported Miss Gordon. 

“It won’t be,” said Lottie, optimistically. 
“The boys will be called back over and over 
again—at least, they were when I heard them 
last year.” 

Such is the power many persons have of con- 
vineing themselves that what they desire to have 
come to pass must somehow happen, that when 
the party reached the hall, and Miss Gordon 
counted her charges, she noticed that almost 
without exception they were dressed for dan- 
cing. It was, indeed, a very attractive group that 
the chaperon saw; and anxious to have the girls 
enjoy themselves, although not anxious to remain 
until the last car, she indulged in the hope that 
the concert would be short, and that the girls 
might have the fun of a few dances before the 
ten-ten car. 

The concert began promptly; the audience 
was enthusiastic ; the two clubs generous in their 
encores but prudent as regarded their length, for 
although there was no public announcement of 
the fact, they had agreed to end their program at 
fifteen minutes before ten. They did not, how- 
ever, make their final bow to the audience until 
ten minutes before the hour. Miss Gordon saw 
the futility of further hope that there might be 
time for a dance or two, but she heard Lottie 








SHE HEARD LOTTIE BRETT GIVE AWAY THE FIRST THREE DANCES. 


could not help hearing the conversation between 
the two roommates. With her excitable and im- 
pulsive temperament there seemed to her at that 
moment just one desirable thing in the world, 
and that was to be allowed to stay to the dance. 
Why should she not, too, wait and take the later 
car? 

There was not much time to think about it. 


Almost as soon as the sidewalk was reached, the | 


ten-ten car appeared and stopped, and a file of 
cross, disappointed girls began to enter it. Miss 
Gordon, young and inexperienced in chaperon- 


ing, stepped in when it was naturally her turn. | 
Soon the car | 


Half the girls were behind her. 
moved on, and when Miss Gordon looked about 


her it was to find that three of her party were | 
missing. She did not see that it would be the | 


sensible thing for her to jump off as quickly as 


possible and go back, since the fifteen on the car | 


had shown they could do without a chaperon | 
much better than the three who stayed behind. 
To her mind, she was responsible for a party, 
and that party was on the car. 


Lottie Brett came to herself before the car had | | 


gone far. Then she waved her hand frantically | 
and called, but no one appeared to notice her. | 


She started to run up the middle of the street, to | 
the great amusement of June Dennison and | 
Edith Wallace, who had yielded to their temp- | 


tation the moment Miss Gordon had stepped on 
board. They had slipped away from the others 
and gone round back of the car. 

“Come back!” they called once, but Lottie 
did not heed them. She stumbled along the 


Lottie fairly weleomed the 
sight of Doctor Manning’s 
automobile. “Will it be 
right for me to go now ?” she asked, eagerly, as 
soon as the principal alighted; and when the 
desired assent was given, she flew across the 
campus quite as fast as she had travelled in her 
Saturday night journey. 

“T am sorrier than I can tell,” she said, when 
she had given an account of the matter in her 
usual honest and graphic way, “but I don’t see 
that there are any extenuating circumstances. I 
simply did not mind until it was too late to make 
minding of any value.” 

“No,” said Doctor Manning, repressing a 
smile, “there seem to be no extenuating circum- 
stances, but you really seem to have punished 
yourself pretty thoroughly already. I should 
never have dared use so drastic a punishment as 
a five-mile walk at midnight along a country 
road, but as it seems to have cleared your moral 
vision, we will call the matter settled, and record 
| anew use for violent physical exercise. On the 
| whole,”—and the doctor’s eye twinkled,—‘“I 
really think for so unmusical a person, you paid 
| pretty high for concert privileges, don’t you ?” 
So the Windham experience came to an end, as 
| | far as Lottie Brett’s punishment was concerned, 

| although Miss Gordon was incensed when she 
heard of the outcome. 

“You don’t mean that Lottie Brett is not to 
have any punishment?” she asked Miss Win- 
throp. 

“T mean that Doctor Manning thinks she has 

| punished herself enough,” answered the older 
teacher. 

“Then of course I’ve nothing more to say,” 
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replied Miss Gordon, frigidly, “though I cannot | never acted on impulse in all your short but well- 
understand it.” ordered life, and you don’t know what it is to be 

“No,” thought Miss Winthrop, “you can’t, | sorry, because you have always been perfectly 
and it is of no use to try to explain to you. You sure you were right.” 
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the shoulders on the same ROF will force the 
curve on the same edge up to a turn (b).* If, 


of the shoulders and conscious muscular effort to 
flip the skating foot round on the heel, but are 
helped both at the turn and on the second curve | now, you drop on to the RO B without a change 
by a swing of the free foot. The shoulders and of edge, you make a counter rocking turn (¢); 
free foot should be “‘spread-eagled” at the turn | but if you lift your heel, flip the foot round on 
rather more than in Figs. 4, 5. the toe one hundred and eighty degrees and drop 
On ROB, the free foot, which is in front, is|on to the RIB, you make a counter three, or 
drawn back at the turn, describes a small loop | bracket (/), because the rotation is counter to 
in the air, and at the very moment when the | that required for a three. 
skating leg is settling down into the R1¥, crosses| If, again, you rotate as for a three (c), but 
diagonally over the skating foot in the same) instead of dropping on to the r1B, lift the 
direction, as if brushing away with the toe a/ heel and flip the foot round on the toe one hun- 
stone on the ice in front of it. On the R18, the | dred and eighty degrees on to the ROB without 
free foot, which is behind as you approach the | a change of edge, you make a rocker (d). There 
turn, is carried for- 





must be no change of 




















side (1) edge, forward (F), 
and backward (B), is, as 
we have seen, the one 
fundamental element of 
artistic skating. Since 
these regular curves are 
skated larger in the In- 
ternational style than in 
the American, you must 


begin on the ice with | 


learning to open out your 
curves by “Englishing” 
your shoulders (nearly into the plane of your 
skate), stretching out your free leg behind,* 
slightly bent, toes turned down and out, and 
gradually stiffening your previously bent skating 
leg, as the slow rotation of your body (arms, 
shoulders and hips) pulls your free foot round 
in front. It is good prac- 
tise to take a vigorous 
start (plain skating), 
throw the body into a 
plastic pose— shoulders 
flat, head looking in the 
direction of progress, free 
foot “bearing against the 
eurve” (Fig. 1), as Sal- 
chow used to tell me; 
i. e., crossed over, inside 
of outer curves, and out- 
side of inner curves, and 
hold the spiral just as 
long as you can in good 
form. I have seen Sal- 
chow begin a free-skating 
program as if shot out of 

at a gun, hold a B1 F spiral 
for one hundred and fifty yards or more, and 
still at a good pace, change to a RO F, and make 
a rocker jump to the Ro B in good form! 

These long spirals are as good—gymnastic— 
practise for developing on the ice control of your 
edge as your previous exercises on the floor are 
good for developing the muscles required; but 
the exaggerated pose (which affords critics and 
unsympathetic imitators amusing material for 
caricature) is quite uncalled for in the school 
skating. 

Since, however, the school figures are all in 
eights, and since beginners are always advised 
to practise only in the prescribed form, and to 
skate as large as possible, the rotation necessary 
to bring big curves round into perfect circles 
compels momentarily wider-spread arms and 
feet than we are used to. But everything vio- 
lent, jerky or stiff is to be avoided, and effort 
should be made to show no effort—ars celare 
artem. 

All eights are started from rest. After one 
thrust (from the blade, NEVER from the point), 
the thrusting foot on F curves drops across 
behind the skating foot, on B curves across 
infront. On RO Fand R18, the rotation of the 
shoulders is “wind” or “screw”; on RIF and 
ROB, “unwind” or “unscrew” (Fig. 2). In the 
ROF, R1B, therefore, the 1 shoulder should be 
behind ; in the RI F, ROB, in front, at the start. 





Fig. 3. 
Frl. Elsa Rendschmidt, 
the Champion Woman . 
Skater of the World, 
1909, in RIOF Change 


Edge. 


The Free Foot. 


N o edges the free foot follows its own 
30 hip and shoulder almost passively ; on 1 

edges, being nearer the center, the free 
foot, on account of the balance, is carried, by the 
rotation and the rock of the body at the hips, in 
an opposite direction from its own hip and 
shoulder, therefore not without some 
activity on its own part. 

Theoretically, the free foot should 
swing by just half through the circle. 
Practically, this is true only of iF. On 
O F the balance, swing and size are better 
if the free foot is kept back until the last 
quarter. 

On B edges it is anatomically easier 
to keep your balance with the free 
foot behind than in front; but you 
must begin with it in front. The B 
push-off from rest is weak. In order to gain 
initial momentum, therefore, you must throw 
your body courageously into the new plane 
of motion with the full force of all your 
weight. To keep your balance, under these cir- 
cumstances, it seems necessary to start. the first 
B curve with the shoulders all wound up (or 
unwound ; i.e., with the wrong shoulder behind), 
and to pull the free foot back by the twist in the 
hip, early in the circle. It is easier to maintain 
the normal shoulder rotation on o B than on IB; 

















* For the sake of brevity and uniformity, the curve in 
mind, unless otherwise specified, is always the ROF. 
The beginner is warned, however, not to become 
thereby a right-footed or a forward skater only, but 
to practise on each foot both ways; for the descrip- 
tion, properly reversed, will apply equally well to the 
other edges. 





Fig.1. Bror Meyer, of Stockholm, on / B Spiral. 





Fig. 4. 


Threes—4, 0 F, before the turn; 5, 0 F, after the turn; 6, The “scoop” 
of the free foot forward after an OB three to I F; 7, The drive of the 


HE circular curve, re a ~~ TSN] and easier on both after 
AY in its four forms, o you get going. 
outside (0) and in- The school eights, fur- 


thermore, are all alter- 
nate-foot, not continuous 
one-foot figures; there- 
fore, you must early 
acquire the knack of 
carrying over to each suc- 
ceeding circle just as 
much of the previously 
acquired swing and “go’’ 
as you can. A _ short 
change of edge may occur 
at the transition. 

The 1F eight is the easiest to do in good form, 
the 18 the hardest. The secret of success is to 
begin with bent skating leg, “English” the 
shoulders into position for the right gradual 
rotation from the beginning of the circle, gently 
rock the body as the skating leg straightens, 
and, wherever possible, let the free foot “bear 
against the curve.” 


One Foot Turns. 





HE turns, changes of direction or of 








+ out change of edge, are of two kinds: 
(1) turns on a curve; i.e., the curve after 
the turn is only a continuation of the curve 
before ; (2) turns connecting two different curves, 
which theoretically should be skated as inde- 
pendent curves, in spite of the turn. Of the 
first kind are threes and loops—body at the turn 
in equilibrium ; of the second, the rocking turns ; 
rockers, counters and brackets—the body at the 
turn out of equilibrium. 

There is another even more important con- 
necting element, not strictly a turn, because 
neither a full change of direction nor of front 
—only a change of edge on one foot, but the 
most valuable stroke in artistic skating. It is 
the motor of nine-tenths of it, and more useful 
than a helping hand to avoid a fall. 

It is a push, pry (or a pull, B), by the skating 
leg itself between the ice 
and the body, out of equi- 
librium. The friction of 
the ice, however, is so 
slight that the force of 
the push resolves itself 
into a sudden acceleration 
of speed, and the skating 
foot darts F (or B) under 
the body to restore the 
equilibrium. The knack 
is in utilizing the new 
speed and getting the 
weight into the new swing at just the right time 
to lose none of either. The most useful aids are 
the spring of the skating knee and the English of 
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skating for power. 
Just before the change, the shoulder nearer 
the center is drawn sharply back, the skating leg 


shoulders, hops, as it were, on to the other edge 
without leaving the ice; at the same time the 
free foot, which has been carried crossed over 
behind (or in front, Fig. 3), swings ¥F (or B) and 
crosses over again for balance just as the skating 
leg settles down into the new edge. It is all one 
swing—no noise, no hitch or jerk in the move- 
ment of either foot—except, perhaps, that the 
bite of the edge before the change causes a trifle 
more acceleration than the bite after the change. 

Do Not Kick. Takeas much weight as you 
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Fig. 5. Fig. 6. Fig. 


free foot at an IB three to oF. 


| can off the ice at the change, and put as much as 
you can into the bites. This is the secret of all 
the turns: dip, rise, pt1p—bend, stretch, BEND. 
Be as light as possible as you rise for the turn, 
and “sit down” hard on the second curve. 

A three, although a change of direction, front 
and edge, is almost entirely a shoulder figure. 
If, on a long curve, your shoulders are rotated 
just enough more to shorten the radius of the 
curve so as to compel a turn, and the moment 
you find the turn is sure to come, are rotated 
back into normal position (a movement necessary 
to prevent the second curve from curling in), the 
feet will take care of themselves on F edges. F 
threes, then, are made without assistance from 
the free foot; but B threes, which are more dif- 
ficult, not only require a more vigorous rotation 





front on one foot, either with or with-, 





The Rotation of the Shoulders in the Eights and 
the Turns: a, Serpentine, or Change of Edge; 
b, Foreed Curve, or False Serpentine; c, Three; 
d, Rocker; e, Counter; /, Bracket. 


the shoulders. The free foot is used only for bal- | 
ance, not kicked, as in American and Canadian | 


bends deep, and with a push clear from the | 


ward and up by the 
strong rotation ; and at 
the precise moment 
when the skating foot 
is flipped round on the 
heel to the o F, the free 
foot drives the skating 
foot forward by drop- 
ping quickly downand 
across behind it, at 
right angles, close to 
the heel, into normal 
position for “bearing 
against’’ the curling in 
of the rest of the curve. 
(Figs. 6, 7.) 

The codperation, to 
be helpful, must 
be precisely simulta- 
neous. Itis even more 
helpful in facilitating 
the second turn of F 
double threes. The 
| free foot remains in 
front in the second 
curve of an 0 B three; 
but in the second 
curve of an 0 B double 
three it must be drawn 
back in order to facili- 
tate the second turn 
(IF tooB). The great 
difficulty of the IB 
double three is to get 
up sufficient swing from the weak initial thrust 
to carry through even the easy second turn. 

Loops are even more shoulder turns than 
threes. The beginner, however, will not have 
so much difficulty in rotating his shoulders 
as in restraining the premature intrusion of the 
swinging foot into the action. In F loops it 
should be kept back; and in B loops kept in 
front, until the strong, slow rotation of, the 

shoulders rolls the di- 
minishing curve, under 
deeply bent skating leg, 
into the tip of the loop. 
+ The moment you find 
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Salchow, Stockholm. 





-) that the body swing is 
Rar going tocarry you “round 
ze\n 7\a the corner,” do not kick, 


but straighten up and 
stiffen the skating leg, 
thereby catching the edge 
harder; push (¥, or pull 
B) with all your weight 
| from this edge, and open out the curve with a 
| swing of the free foot, which now comes into 
| efficient activity for the first time. 





How Rotation Affects the Curve. 

OTATION which induces outside loops 

A ‘tends to shorten the curve after the 

loop, but rotation which induces inside 

loops may be used to open out the curve 

after the loop even larger than the curve 

| before. Inside loops are easier for this rea- 

|} son;.and also because, the swinging foot being 

inside, the balance is easier than in outside 
loops. 














11, 12, Dr. Gilbert Fuchs, Munich; 18, 14, Ulrich 


Rocker, just before and just after the Turn. 


edge in the curve be- 
Fore or after a rock- 
ing turn. The change 
of edge in the bracket 
is not in the curves, 
but as in the three, at 
the turn. 

The best way, per- 
haps, to learn to skate 
these rocking turns at 
first is with slow-mov- 
ing free foot, as in the 
three. The secret of 
them all is (1) to screw 
(or unscrew) the shoul- 
ders round just as far 
as you can before the 
turn; (2) to take as 
much weight off the 
ice as you can by 
straightening the bent 
leg at the turn; and 
(3) to flip the foot 
round quickly about 
one hundred and 
eighty degrees and “‘sit 
down” on the curve 
after the turn. Then 
the print is light and 
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‘ : noiseless, no pace is 


- lost by grinding into 


the ice, and the second 

curve may be held 
without conspicuous 

| effort. Therefore, ability to “English” the shoul- 
ders, “spring”’ the knee, and “spread-eagle”’ the 
ankle are here absolutely indispensable. 


The Outside Forward 


The Easier Rockers. 





NSIDE rockers and counters are easier 
y | than the outside. The back rockers are 

easier than the forward, if you get your 
weight right over the turn, or a little in advance 
of it. In counters, the farther away from the 
turn the center of gravity is, the better for the 
| resulting curve if you can flip the turn without 
| catching. The curve gives less trouble than the 
turn itself, especially the back counters. 

The more difficult part of the rocker and of 
the counter, put together, make a bracket ; the 
back brackets, therefore, are probably the hard- 
est turns on the ice to skate clean and large—you 
| must feel the toe on the ¥ brackets and the heel 
'on the B brackets. The greatest difficulty of all 
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Fig. 10. 
Fig. 8, oF Bracket before the Turn; Fig. 9,oF 


Fig. 9. Fig. 8. 


Bracket after the Turn; Fig. 10,18 Curve after an 
1 F Counter— Meyer. (Courtesy of Irving Brokaw.) 
| is to attain big symmetrical eights with correct 
| turns inserted in the right place. 
The only danger of learning the rocking turns 
in the above way is, perhaps, of not avoiding 


In all loops the free foot describes in the air | all imperfections in the resulting curve. Having 
the same loop that the skate describes on the | mastered the turn,—which is of prime importance, 
ice. Outside loops are made by the rotation of | —first with inactive or slow-moving free foot, 
the shoulders, completed by the swinging foot; | you may now enlist the aid of the swinging free 
inside loops, by pressure of the free foot against | foot for the sake of control of the second edge. 
the curve, assisted by the rotation of | A more or less active 1-2-3 pendulum swing of 
the shoulders. | the free foot (with the changing balance due to 

The test of a well-executed turn is | the rock and the rotation), r-B-¥ or B-F-B, takes 
what you can do with the resulting curve. place simultaneously with the dip-rise-dip (bend- 
With American beginners, the turn itself stretch-bend) of the skating leg, in the execution 
is likely to be thought the whole figure; | by all the first-class skaters I saw in Europe, 
but in the “new” skating the turn is | Salchow included, of all the rocking turns except 
only a third of the figure, or less. The | the Ro¥F rocker and the RoF bracket. 
whole figure consists of a well-executed| As Fuchs rocks back before the turn of a 
big curve before the turn, a correct turn,| RO F rocker, the free foot, which has been 
and a big curve after the turn, under per- | behind, in normal position, is swung forward ; 
fect control, in normal position for any | the F rotation of the shoulders and the rock 
succeeding combination—corresponding parts of | forward at the turn bring it back quickly close 
equal size, symmetrically placed in a big eight. | to the skating foot, and behind, just as the 
But the turn must be learned first. | skating foot darts ¥ to the turn; and then, just 

The turns which connect two independent before the skating foot bites into the back edge 
curves are called rocking turns because the | after the turn, it shoots up quickly, forward into 
body at the turn rocks backward or forward | normal position for an independent back curve— 
while the change of curve is restoring the equilib- | with free foot in front. (Figs. 11, 12.) 
rium. The shoulders, however, are all unwound by 

In this respect they are alike; and they also | the turn, and he has only his hip with which to 
have in common a special characteristic caused | pull the free foot round on the new back curve ; 
by the extreme rotation,—the forced or rocking | but there is a “catapult twist” in it, and there- 
curve on one edge (or false serpentine, apparent | fore much more power, than if the hip and free 
change of edge),—but they have obvious external | foot are already round, as in the Salchow rocker, 
differences ; thus, a slight extra screw rotation of | —— 
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the shoulders, you know, will carrya ROF on| *A small “freak” eight may be cmeted by nN 
* > ‘we this counter rotation all on the outside edge, 
to the R18 without any assistance of the free | the pody in the second circle being outside & 





foot (a F three, Fig. 2). An unserew rotation of | the curve! 
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The latter is now the more popular ; for, since 
the second curve comes off at the turn without 
any forced curve, there can be no suspicion of 
a change of edge. Salchow carries his free foot 
in front, highest and farthest round just at the 
turn, when it dreps behind, along with the left 
hand, shoulder and hip, and the curve is skated 
out entirely by a forced body swing. (Fig. 14.) 

We have already seen that the balance compels 
a similar abandonment of the normal swing of 
the free foot in an initial 1B circle, from rest. 
We have seen also how a “‘seesaw”’ swing of the | 
free foot will expedite a turn from1Btoor. If, 
now, you will compare these initial back curves 
with the 1B curve that comes off an IF counter, 
where the rotation is normal, you will understand 
how many conditions of swing, balance and 
rotation must be taken into account in determin- 
ing how a school figure may be skated. (Fig. 10.) 

If all the elements worked as harmoniously 
together in the R 6 F rocker and bracket as in the 
rest of the turns, there would probably be no 
exception to Fuchs’s logical, systematic school ; 
but to assert, as he does, that “every independent 
circle should always be skated in the same 
way”; that “the turn cannot and ought not to 
exert any essential influence upon the skating of 
the curve” ; and that “every figure should always 
be skated with equal codperation of body, ska- 
ting leg and free leg,’”>—when sometimes the free 
leg must be left out, as in a change of edge after 
an IF loop or OB three, and may be left out, as 
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*¢ ¢+ BY HOLLIS 
ST HE two boys and the 


officer stared blankly at 

the empty space. Then 
Bob exclaimed, “So that was what he was after, 
Jack! Perhaps I was wrong, after all.” 

“Never mind, Bob. We did the best we 
could,” Jack answered. 

“There’s little chance of a thief keeping any- 
thing sizable,” said the officer. ‘“There’s careful 
inspection every morning, and big as the ship is, 
it’s hard to hide things. Now tell me just what 
you lost and how you lost it.” 

Jack told the whole story. He was just finish- 
ing when he stepped backward, turned with an 
exclamation, and picked up a bunch of keys. 

“Why, here are the keys with which he was 
unlocking the cases!’’ he cried. “They’re my 
keys! But he had them in his hand when he 
came in!” 

“Suppose he’d been in before?” asked Bob. 

“That’s it,” said Jack. “He came in before, 
got my keys, and woke me when he did it,” and 
he told the story of his first wakening. 

The officer was interested. “Two things I 
don’t understand,” he said. ‘This business of 
the door, and why he tried to unlock the cases 
first and then carried them away afterward. 
The first thing is easily settled. . Let’s look at 
the door.” 

For the first time since he had entered the 
cabin, Jack looked at the door, expecting to see 
the square block of wood with the iron clasp 
dangling at the end of the chain. To his amaze- 
ment, the chain hung there alone. The block of 
wood with its clasp stood apparently as firmly 
connected with the wall as any other part of the 
casing. 

“That’s what I don’t understand,” said the 
officer. “Don’t you suppose you left the chain 
unfastened ?” 

Jack knelt and examined the wood. Suddenly 
he jumped up, took a pair of small scissors from 
a shelf, and went back. 

Kneeling once more, he carefully scrutinized | 
the wood of the casing just parallel with the bolt 
of the chain. The officer and Bob bent to look, 
also. 

Jack touched lightly with the end of the 
scissors three tiny nail-heads, and then inserted 
the thin blade of the scissors below the head of | 
the topmost pin. The fastening gave easily, and | 
an inch of narrow wire appeared. Seizing it in | 
his fingers, Jack pulled sharply. Out came inch 
after inch, until at last the lad held out a nail six 
inches long, which looked as if it might have 
been fashioned from a woman’s hatpin. He 
succeeded in extracting two similar nails. 

As the last one came out, a block three inches 
square—the same block which Jack had seen 
before—slipped out from the apparently solid 
wood. 

“This is no amateur job,” said the officer. 
“Now why did he try to unlock the cases ?” 

“You’ve got me there,” replied Jack. “I don’t 
see why on earth he went for those cases, unless 
he thought they contained something different 
from what they do. You see, they hold a 
knocked-down engine I’m taking across—an 
engine that isn’t of much use for anything but 
air-ships, anyway. No, there can’t be anything 
special in it. It must be a sneak-thief.’’ 

“No,’”’ said the officer, decisively. ‘‘You’ve 
got to find some other reason back of this. No 
sneak-thief ever fixed a door like that, when 
there are forty cabins wide open during the day 
that he could dodge in and out of. No, indeed, 
that’s no common thief. The man who did that 
job is a man of brains.’’ 

“The way he did the trick was neat,’”’ admitted 
Jack. “Evidently when he escaped from us he 
came straight back, and made up his mind the 
quickest thing to do was to take the cases whole. | 
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in oF rocker and OF bracket,—is to overwork 
“system.” 

Fuchs’s swings no more make his forced curve 
a change of edge than Salchow’s rocker without 
forced curve becomes a beak rocker, and there- 
fore a special figure, because not prescribed by 
the school diagram. There may be two right 
ways of skating one school figure (as of pro- 
nouncing one word, e. g., “either’’); and Fuchs’s 
way, although harder, may be superior to Sal- 
chow’s, because the skater is in better form after 
the turn to skate succeeding combinations, al- 


| though they be not yet prescribed by the school. 


The fact that Fuchs has never beaten Salchow 
does not prove his theory wrong, or Salchow’s 
skating right for all time. But this much seems 
true: The “school” is not established for the 
arbitrary enforcement of the use of the codpera- 
tive aids in exactly the same way under all cir- 
cumstances—the assisting elements are available 
for adaptation to varying conditions of balance 
and swing, in the interest of the school; and 
artistic skating does not exist for a prescribed 
school, but the school exists for the interests of 
artistic skating. 

The application of the above fundamental 
principles will be clearer in the next paper, when, 
for the first time in America, condensed, practi- 
cal’ directions how to skate each of the school 
figures prescribed by the International Skating 
Union will be given with diagrams. 


GODFREY ¢ 


He took them, spent a minute in 
fixing the door, and escaped.”’ 

“But he can’t get away with 
the cases,’’ insisted the officer. “Somebody must 
have seen him take them, unless his cabin is right 
on this corridor, and certainly there’s no chance 
of his getting them for good, for we’ll turn the 
ship upside down if necessary. Now if you’ll 
write me out a description 
of the cases and their con- 
tents, I’ll report all this to 
the captain at once. While 
you’re doing that, I’ll get a 
carpenter here to put that 
door right so nobody can 
do the same trick again. 
Neither of you had better 
say anything about this to 
anyone. Westanda better 
chance that way.” 

By the time the door was 
fixed, Jack had written a 
full description of the cases 
and the gray dawn was 
entering the port-hole. Too 
excited to sleep, the boys 
dressed and went out on 
deck. 

Never was more thorough 
search than that carried on 
for the next two days on 
board the steamer North- 
umbria. It was the whole 
force of a magnificent organ- 
ization controlled by law 
against the cunning of a 
single malefactor—and the 
malefactor won. Despite 
every effort, no trace of the 
eases could be found, and 
the officers at last were 
forced to put their trust 
either in the Queenstown or 
Liverpool customs, or else 
to rely on the overhauling 
of the boat afterward. 
Deeper and deeper gloom 
settled over Jack and Bob. 
Bob felt little better about 
the matter than did Jack, 
for he realized that his advice 
might have been the cause 
of the loss. 

The evening of the fifth 
day, while the two were 
talking quietly in their deck 
chairs, they heard a commo- 
tion forward. A man ran 
by, and the cry rose, ‘‘Daunt 
Rock Light is just ahead!” 

Leaping from their chairs, 
the boys sped forward. Just 
off the port bow a twinkling light, Great Britain’s 
beacon, was discernible, flashing its welcome to 
the incoming ships. 

That night neither of the boys caught more 
than a little troubled sleep. The boat was to 
reach Queenstown at about two o’clock, and by 
one they were on deck, peering eagerly ahead. 
Now and then shoreward lights sprang from the 
velvety darkness, and the soft night breezes were 
redolent with the early summer odors of the land. 
The whole night seemed a part of some splendid 
harmony in which the hopes of the lads insen- 
sibly rose high despite their past misfortune. 

“Seems as if we must find them at Queens- 
town or at Liverpool,” said Bob, for the fortieth 
time. 

“T don’t see how we can help it,” answered 
Jack. “The captain has stationed officers at 
every gangway. The customs have been noti- 
fied, and every piece of baggage that goes off will | 











be examined through and through. I wish we 
might have been in the search, but I suppose it’s 
better the way the captain has arranged it. We 
coukin’t do anywhere near as much as the officers 
can do.” 

Far ahead to starboard a group of scattered 
lights began to cluster on the black horizon. 
“Queenstown,” remarked Bob. 

“Not much like the lights of a big city.” 

“Oh, you really don’t see much of Queenstown 
here. The city’s in back. We come only to the 
mouth of the harbor, and the tender takes off the 
passengers. The old boat brings out fresh vege- 
tables, too, so you’ll have a taste of some of the 
green things of the Emerald Isle to-morrow 
morning.” 

The lights were growing stronger and more 
distinct now. The ship was waking. Depart- 
ing passengers were hurrying to and from the 
dining-saloon. Stewards were staggering under 
loads of wraps and hand-bags. Liverpool pas- 
sengers who wished to watch the disembarkation 
were coming on deck in semi-dress, covered by 
long coats. All interest centered in one spot, 
where a boat’s lights rose and fell on the quiet 
sea. 

“There’s the tender!” cried Bob, as the big 
liner slowed down and ran alongside the queer 
tub, which lay rising and falling in the trough 
of the sea. 

The two boys had gained a position from which 
they could look down directly on the broad, flat 
decks and the central pilot-house of the tender. 
High-piled hampers laden with produce filled 
the bow. 

“‘What do they do first?” asked Jack. “Take 
off the provisions or take on the passengers?” 

As he spoke, his question was answered. The 
moorings of the tender were made fast, a gang- 
way was rapidly raised from the lower deck, 
and a swift procession of stewards ran down the 
incline, seized the hampers, and bore them in a 
long procession upward. Like magic the last 
one disappeared. 

A brief pause, and the first-class passengers 
strolled across and took their places on the upper 
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HE LANDED, SPRAWLING, ON A HEAP OF BUNDLES. 


deck. The second-class passengers followed. 
Last of all came the steerage, a motley throng. 

Some of them were appareled in American 
clothes, and seemed back for a vacation trip to 
the old home. Some of them were apparently 
dressed in the very rags in which they had left 
the old country. 

Swift or slow, exultant or sad, they poured 
through the narrow aisle, their eyes bent on 
the lights of the dim shore ahead. 

Jack stood watching the passing luggage with 
eager eyes. It was of course easily possible to 
take the engine from its cases and repack it in 
another form, yet so oddly shaped were many 
of the pieces, so perfectly contrived for their use 
the cases in which they were held, that it seemed 
as if any other carrier might show irregularities 
of form which might lead to detection. Rough 
| parcels were more likely to contain such parts, 
and with searching eyes Jack watched the 
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clumsy bundles of clothing and other effects 
which the steerage passengers were piling directly 
beneath him, some thirty feet below. 

“There’s a good show of his trying to get 
things off through the steerage,” Soamers, the 
ofticer, had said that afternoon. “I’m going to 
keep a sharp lookout on the bedding when I go 
ashore at Queenstown. I don’t goup to Liverpool 
this voyage. I’ve got to go directly back on the 
Cambria. The captain has assigned me to look 
out for your engine especially.” 

Bundle after bundle was deposited beneath 
Jack’s eyes, and the heap had grown to imposing 
size when the last passenger crossed the little 
bridge, and the officer below, looking up, met 
Jack’s gaze with a shake of his head and an 
inquiring look. Jack shook his head negatively 
in return. He had not obtained the slightest 
clue from the disembarkation. 

As he stood staring down, waiting for the 
tender to cast off, a swift rush of stewards, bear- 
ing empty hampers, crossed. One by one they 
piled the empty cases to one side, and returned 
as rapidly as they came. The gangplank fell 
back with a clatter to the deck; the pilot on the 
bridge of the little boat gave a command. 

“See those hampers! They’re heavy!’’ cried 
Bob, suddenly. Two sailors, piling the hampers 
to one side, were lifting one of the wicker cases 
with some difficulty, a third was hastening 
toward them, and a rough altercation seemed 
rising. “Wot’s in this blooming thing? It’s 
*eavy as lead!” came up to Jack’s ears, as he 
watched the struggling men. 

A hamper fell from the pile to the deck, and 
up through the stillness floated a bell-like sound 
from clanging metal. Jack rushed through the 
nearest door, mounted the rail of the deck 
below, and shot out in a long, graceful curve 
upon the tender, which lay some ten feet beneath 
him. 

He landed, sprawling, on a heap of bundles 
in the bow, and scrambled toward the hampers. 

An angry petty officer seized his collar and 
dragged him forward. 

“?Ere, ’ere! None of this! None of this!” 
cried the officer. “What 
d’ye mean? What d’ye 
mean by this ’ere ?”’ 

With what little breath he 
had left, Jack called, “Mr. 
Soamers! Mr. Soamers!’’ 
and from the crowd beyond 
his officer friend appeared. 

“Those hampers—my en- 
gine! I heard the sound 
when it dropped!?? Jack 
cried. 

Then he was released to 
seek the hampers, and 
Soamers leaped to his side. 
From the bridge far above 
a deep voice called, “Hold 
the tender there!” and a 
bell sounded. 

The sides of the liner were 
crowded now with eager 
spectators. Windows were 
opening, stewards were 
peering through, sailors 
were hanging outside the 
rail, and a little group of 
officers clustered at one end 
of the bridge, watching the 
scene. Below on the tender, 
in the yellow gleam of a 
lantern, a blue-clad officer 
and a gray-clad boy were 
eagerly working at the wire 
fastenings of a couple of 
big wicker hampers. 

Jack was the first to cut 
his way through. He pulled 
out some table-linen, and 
then lifted forth one case. 
Soamers picked out the 
other. 

Up above, Bob shouted, 
“Hooray! Hooray! Hoo- 
ray!” 

Jack unlocked one case, 
threw the cover back and 
glanced within. All wasas 
when he saw it last. He 
opened the other; it, too, 
wasall right. Heturned to 
Soamers. 

“Now, Mr. Soamers, let 
me get out of this! Can I 
get back on board ?” 

“Shall Mr. Collerton come aboard now, sir?’ 
called Soamers. 

“Certainly,” came the response. “Bring the 
tender alongside again, and, Mr. Soamers, look 
out for the man who was trying to stop the 
sailors from handling the hampers.” 

As the words left the captain’s mouth, a splash 
came from the side of the boat, and a dozen 
voices called, ‘“He’s gone overboard!”” He had. 
There was a short, fruitless search. A boat was 
lowered, and returned without result. The ac- 
complice had escaped. Nor did further investi- 
gation on board reveal more. The way the 
engine got into the hamper remained shrouded 
in mystery. 

Again the great boat and the small touched 
sides. Again the gangplank rose, and Jack and 
Soamers bore the cases across. 

The next afternoon Jack, with the two cases 
beside him, stood on the deck of the steamer as 
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she moved proudly up the broad Mersey. Near 
by were Bob and his mother. 

“Prince’s Stage ahead, mother!” cried Bob. 
“Doesn’t it seem good to be home again?” 

“It certainly does, my son,” replied Lady 
Angela. “I hope, Jack, that you, too, may find 
this a home place after all your anxious voyage. 
You will go right up to London with us, will you 
not?” 

“T shall be very glad to, Lady Angela,’ re- 
plied Jack. “You don’t know how much I 
appreciate all you are doing for me.’’ 

A fellow passenger came up. 

“T saw a cablegram for you, Mr. Collerton, as 
I got my mail.” 

“T’ll go!” cried Bob. “Look out for the cases.” 

In a minute he was back with the cablegram. 
Jack tore it open and exclaimed, joyfully, as he 
read: 

“Stillimproving. Hope out soon. Collerton.” 

Slowly the tugs pushed-and pulled the liner up 
to Prinee’s Stage. Without delay the moorings 
were caught and fastened. 

The scene of departure from New York had 
been a fascinating one to Jack’s unaccustomed 
eyes. The scene of arrival at Liverpool was 
quite as attractive. The English “bobbies,”’ with 
their chin-strapped helmets, the frogged black 
coat of the police inspector, with his bamboo 
stick, the blouses of the porters, the slightly 
different dress of the men and women, all indi- 
cated the change in nations, even if the high 
buildings beyond the quays and the elevated 
tracks spanning a cross-street just ahead seemed 
like a glimpse of home. 

The trunks and bags had cascaded down a 
chute, and the crowding rush to the shore had 
become a slow departure when the three voy- 
agers walked down the gangplank, through a 
corridor and out on toa platform where stood a 
train. Large letters at the left proclaimed the 

: place of waiting for the customs. 

Simple enough the British customs were. A 
glance at his engines, a brief question concerning 
tobacco and spirits, a few chalk-marks, and the 
inspection was done. Jack turned to see Bob 
beckoning to him. 

“Get this porter to put your box and bags in 
the luggage-van, and come on in here !’’ he called. 









S ‘*‘Sandy’’ 
tA Oak hauled 
his dripping 
traps aboard his dory 
in the cold red blaze 
of the morning sun, 
4 and plunged them 
back, after picking out the snappy black lobsters 
and rebaiting the spindles, he wrestled with the 
knottiest problem of his sixteen years. Christmas 
was but a week off, and his pocket was empty. 

Since the first snowfall Sandy’s young brothers 
had been longing for Santa Claus. The regu- 
larity of his previous toy trips down the Oak 
chimney had convinced their tow heads that his 
coming was sure as Christmas itself. 

But Sandy had unpleasant doubts about this. 
Ebenezer Oak was trawling on Georges; and 
his family’s debit loomed large on Slocum’s 
ledger. So probably no sledge-bells would tinkle 
or tiny hoofs stamp on the Oak shingles this 
December, and Christmas morning four wide- 
eyed, sober little boys would poke disappointed 
fingers into empty stocking toes, and would 
wonder whether a broken runner or a reindeer 
fallen lame had kept the cheery white-whiskered 
saint off Tomahawk Point. 

As Sandy rowed his lobsters up-harbor, ponder- 
ing hard, his thoughts turned naturally to the 
sea, the unfailing granary of the web-footed 
Oaks. Fish? No. Lobsters? No. All pledged 
to Slocum for weeks ahead. 

His dory nudged the landing-steps before an 
idea came. It must be that or nothing. Toa 
longshore family the providing of Christmas 
cheer often means something much more difficult 
than merely peeling an outside bill or so off the 
roll in a wallet. 

Sandy looped his painter round a spile, and 
hurried over to Slocum’s general store. No 
matter what you wanted, that was where you 
always went. Slocum ran a fish-market annex, 
and also fattened turkeys for the Boston market. 
On these two corner-stones Sandy had reared his 
air-castle. 

Slocum was a Yankee, shrewd and good- 
natured. Soon heand Sandy were dickering over 
a turkey. It was a barter, not a sale. Young 
Oak had never driven a bargain so momentous. 

“Give you two and a half,” he offered.  ~ 

“Say three,’ replied the storekeeper, pulling 
his gray goatee, “and he’s your bird.” 

“T’ll split the difference,” reluctantly conceded 
the youthful fisherman. 

“Take you,” agreed Slocum. 

Together they went out to the turkey-pen. 
Sandy selected a splendid bronze, and Slocum 
notched its longest tail-feather. 

“Mind now,” said he, “‘after six on the twenty- 
third the deal’s off.’”’ 

“T’ll have ’em here by then,” asserted Sandy, 
confidently. 

The twenty-third broke cold and cloudy, 


























A porter came as Bob spoke, seized Jack’s 
things, carried them to the luggage-van, and 
returned. 

“Give him a shilling,” said Bob, and Jack 
obeyed. 

“T wopence or threepence is enough generally,” 
remarked Bob, “but this landing business is 
different.’’ 

“But hew about my check ?” asked Jack. 

“We don’t use them over here. All you’ll 
have to do is to claim your box and bags at 
Euston. Come on!’ 

Jack entered the compartment where Lady 
Angela was already installed. 

“Put your cases up in the rack,” said Bob. 
“Now here we are all right. I’m going to geta 
paper. I want to see what I can find out about 
your air-ship competition.” 

Jack sank back into his seat. Bob returned 
with the newspapers, and in a few minutes the 
train started. 

Roaring through black tunnels relieved by 
spots of light, through rows of brick-walled 
warehouses, across dingy suburban streets, by a 
common where men were playing cricket, the 
train passed into a country where soft green and 
hedgerowed fields seemed to wake old instincts 
of pleasure. 

The scenes seemed once more to be unreal as 
those of the theater. A cluster of farmhouses, a 
tiny village with thatched roofs surrounding an 
old stone church crowned with its Gothic tower, 
and then, on a high bluff nestling in a clump of 
lofty trees, the gray walls of a castle. Of a sud- 
den it all turned real, and Jack realized that he 
was moving, living in the sisterland across the 
sea, that he was in England. 

Bob broke in on his revery with a sudden 
exclamation. 

“Say, here’s a go!” he cried, waving his news- 
paper indignantly. “Here’s something about 
the air-ship competition. ‘Too much, I should 
say. Did you know the war-oftice had ruled, at 
the instigation of some Little Englanders, that 
the competition for the air-ship engines should 
be open only to British firms with a British 
subject as chairman of the board of directors? 
What chance will you, an American, have now ?” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


HE PRICE OF A TURKEY 
(BY Albert & Tolman 


spitting snow. Daniel Webster and Andrew 
Jackson Oak, the ten-year-old twins, started 
early with the family hatchet to cut a Christmas 
spruce. Sandy dropped his boat-mooring at nine. 
He would not tell where he was going or what 
he was after. 

“Get ready for that turkey to-night, mother!” 
he called back, as he pulled stoutly off. A hun- 
dred yards out the thickening flakes hid the 
shore. He drove his dory two miles against the 
southeast swells, guided by a faint, sullen bellow 
dead ahead. 

Then out of the smother rose Whaleback, long 
and low, with its spout-hole, where the sea, 
rushing into a hidden passage, forced air and 
water up through an orifice in the rock witha 
sound audible for miles. 

It was half-ebb. Sandy grounded his dory in 
a little cove, and fastened her painter to a rock. 
Taking basket and clam-hook, he crossed the 
rounding back, passed the spout-hole, in. which 
the low water now barely made a murmur, 
and scrambled down the ledges to a mud-flat, 
just appearing. This, as he had discovered 
on a recent fishing trip, was thick with fine 
clams. 

Two and three-quarters bushels of these were 
to buy the turkey. So he had bargained with 
Slocum. Sometimes, however, unexpected items 
figure in the cost of an article. 

Sandy stripped to his sweater, careless of cold 
and driving snow, and began to strike his hook 
into the tough blue clay. 

An especially low tide on a full moon gave 
him five or six hours for digging. He must 
make every minute count. As he dislodged 
the big, spouting, smoky-blue clams from their 
beds, the splendid bronze-feathered bird strutted 
before his eyes, and its gobble seemed to echo 
through the storm. When his basket was filled 
he hurried up the ledges to empty it near a half- 
tide pool. 

You cannot blame a boy of sixteen, with a 
hearty appetite, for thinking how good his 
Christmas dinner will taste, especially when he 
is earning it. This should be the best meal the 
Oaks had ever had, and the twins should pull 
the wish-bone. The thought kept Sandy warm, 
but made him fearfully hungry. 

“Gobble while you can, old fellow,” said he 
to himself. “Wait till we get you on the 
platter !”? 

The tide turned, and drove him back, digging 
harder and faster than ever. Finally the foot of 
the ledge stopped him. Washing the big heap 
of muddy clams in the pool, he carried them by 
basketfuls over to his dory, now almost afloat 
again. 

“Here’s the turkey, and more!” he ex- 
claimed, as he dumped the sixth basketful 
aboard. All the way back to the pool he 
laughed and whistled. 

“And here’s the vegetables and the mince 








pie!” cried he, as the next basketful clattered 
into the dory. 

Only a few clams were left. The last basket 
seemed very light as he hurried toward his boat, 
clam-hook in hand. It was almost four now, 
and Slocum would save the turkey only two 
hours longer. 

A snow flurry blinded Sandy as he scrambled 
over the slippery ledges. Suddenly his heel slid, 
and feet first he plunged, clams and all, intoa 
pitchy hole. The contents of his basket showered 
round him, as with a mighty splash he landed 
waist-deep in icy water. 

He had fallen into the spout-hole. 

He found himself standing on firm sand ina 
pit like an inverted funnel, with sides ten feet 
high, rough with icicles and festooned with tags 
of rockweed. The water ran down inside his 
long rubber boots. Ugh! How cold it was! 

The flood sank knee-deep. Then from a low 
arch on the seaward side in swept a wave, for- 
cing the air out through the narrow orifice above 
with a hoarse sighing. The water boiled up 
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SANDY SELECTED A SPLENDID BRONZE... 


round his chest before it began to subside. When 
it gurgled back, a cold wind drew down upon his 
head. 

To remain there meant drowning or freezing, 
or both. The tide was rising every minute. He 
must get out at once. But how? 

Gobble-gobble-gobble ! Gobble-gobble-gob- 
ble! Faint and mocking over the ledges above 
seemed to sound the call of the turkey. What 
of that Christmas dinner now ? 

Overhead the flakes whirled smokily athwart 
a patch of dim light, perhaps three feet across. 
Safety was there, if he could only reach it. 
Another roller rushed in, foamed up round his 
body, and sank again, leaving him chilled and 
shaking. 

Sandy felt round the icy walls. They were 
worse than perpendicular. Even a monkey 
could not have climbed them. He kicked his 
clam-hook. If he could only stick that into 
some crevice, he might pull himself out. Stoop- 
ing and picking it up after the next wave ran 
down, he struck at the sides with its points as 
high as he could reach; but it did not catch 
anywhere. 

It was growing darker. The waves were 
creeping slowly up his body, each a little higher 
than the one before. The last had laid an icy 
band round his neck. The air rushed up and 
down past his head with a hoarser sighing as 
the water rose and fell. 

Standing drenched, numb and helpless in the 
heart of the ledge, Sandy felt a poignant anxiety 
about his dory. She would soon drag, and drift 
away. At high tide the back was entirely sub- 
merged. It would do him no good to get out, 
unless he could do so before his boat drifted off. 
It promised to be a costly turkey for the Oak 
family. 

To clamber out was impossible. Only one 
other road remained—the black roaring arch 
from which the water boiled. 

Sandy shuddered, but decided promptly. There 
was no time to waste. 

Again the inrushing roller foamed round his 
neck. With a long breath, he squared his shoul- 


ders, and as the water fell he dropped to his | 


hands and knees on the sand, and charged under 
the arch head foremost. It was to be his strength 
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black! On he scrambled, arms stretched forward, 
helped by the outgoing tide. The motion of the 
water ceased just as a dim green light ahead told 
he was almost out. 

The tide turned. The sea came hurtling 
through the passage with the drive of a flume— 
pitchy, thundering, irresistible. 

Sandy fought hard against it, clawing at the 
walls, digging his heels into the sand ; but what 
was the strength of a boy of sixteen against a 
billow that could have played marbles with a 
thousand-pound boulder ? 

Hurled pitilessly back, he lifted his head above 
water in the spout-hole, stunned, bruised and 
choking. 

Long ago his brothers had brought the Christ- 
mas tree home. His mother was busy with her 
cakes and pies. Soon they would be looking for 
him, wondering anxiously why he did not come. 
It was horrible! 

But it was no use to get discouraged. He 
must try again, and keep on trying so long as he 
had an atom of strength left. He would start a 
little quicker, and endeay- 
or to catch some rock 
near the entrance, and to 
hold on till the incoming 
wave had spent itself. 
Then all would be easy. 

The second the water 
touched his neck he 
ducked, and began again 
to fight his way out. But 
he got little farther than 
before. 

When the fresh billow 
came he clutched at the 
seamy rock. It was rough 
with big barnacles that 
tore his skin. He broke 
his nails, but could get 
no hold. 

Again he was driven 
back. He would not 
have given much for his 
chances of eating a 
Christmas dinner at 
home, when his head 
came up in the spout-hole 
the second time, 

Two more seas foamed 
in while he was gaining 
his breath; the second 
rose to his lips. He would 
try once more. If he 
failed—but he must not 
fail! 

Again the sea boiled in. 
This time he did not wait 
for it to touch his neck. 
The instant its first fierce 
rush abated he was down 
under water, battling des- 
perately. If he did not 
get out this time, he could not at all. When the 
outrush began he was several hard-won feet 
down the passage. 

Suddenly it came to Sandy to lift his feet off 
bottom, and let the wave carry him out swim- 
ming. He could go faster that way. There was 
the chance of dashing his head against some 
rock ; but he must risk that. 

Out he shot with the rushing billow, swim- 
ming hard and fast. Brighter grew the dull 
green blotch on the blackness ahead, and he 
heard the rumbling of cobbles, rolled up and 
down by the surf. He was suffocating, drown- 
ing; he could not hold his breath a second 
longer. Then his head came up into the cold 
air. 

There was a moment of slack water, as he 
cleared his eyes and mouth. He was right over 
the entrance of the passage. The next sea dashed 
in, and the whirlpool formed round him. It 
sucked at his legs, it dragged him down. 

He caught at the ledge close by. The barnacles 
scored his hands as they slipped unavailingly 
down the rock. He was in to his breast, neck, 
lips, he was going under again—for the last 
time—no! His fingers found a little crack, and 
held like steel hooks. 

The drag of the sea ceased. He reached 
higher, found another crevice, and lifted himself 
to safety. 

Sandy’s first thought was of his boat. A 
moment for rest and breath, and he hurried 
across the ledges. The dory was tossing some 
distance out, held by her rock anchor. He had 
to wade to his neck and swim a stroke or so to 
reach her; but that was nothing to what he had 
undergone. 

The two-mile row to land was the best thing 
that could have happened to Sandy Oak, for it 
set his blood running again in good shape. A 
few minutes before six, with crackling clothing, 
he limped into Slocum’s store. 

Said he, “The clams are at the wharf. I'll 
take that gobbler.” 

Soon he was rowing slowly home with the 
dressed bird from Slocum’s refrigerator. At the 
house he found his father, just back from 
Georges. 

‘Two mornings afterward, when the younger 


and grit against the force of the sea and the | Oaks examined their knobby stockings, they felt 


length of the passage. 


What that was he did | surer than ever that Santa Claus could never 


not know, and there was but one way to find | miss their chimney at Christmas. 
out. A few feet might make the difference be-| Sandy was close-mouthed so far as his own 


tween life and death. 


exploits were concerned. It was not until a 


Being under water was no novelty to Sandy. | week later that he told the family what that 


He kept his head. 


But how frightfully cold and | turkey really cost. 
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THE MONUMENT TO COPERNICUS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
“17 eep your mind off your thoughts,’’ is the 
‘advice of a clever doctor to nervous 
patients. It is sometimes more difficult to fol- 
low the direction than to furnish thoughts to 
put the mind on. 


oah’s ark has been built anew in Denmark, 

according to the Biblical specifications. 
Those who are inclined to doubt the truth of 
every Scripture story will be interested to learn 
that the vessel had no difficulty in floating. 


ather Tabb’s serene faith was never better 

illustrated than in the brief poem, ‘The 
Grave-Digger,’’ which appears on another page 
of The Companion. Death, which came to 
him about a month ago, did not find him 
cowering or timorous. 7 


Phonographic lullabies are said to be used 
with success in some families, but happily 
there are few mothers who will willingly forego 
the happiness of crooning the baby to sleep. 
‘The phonograph has its place, and so has the 
incubator, but neither is a complete success as 
a foster-mother. ; 


eat is high. One reason is that about four- 

fifths of the consumers insist on loin and 
rib cuts, which constitute only about one- 
quarter of the supply. Till Americans learn 
from Europeans that there is good beef to be 
got from almost any part of a steer, they will 
have to pay for their luxury. 


S° modern an invention is the steam locomo- 
tive that the man who rode on the trial trip 
of the first high-speed locomotive of the modern 
type died only a few weeks ago in Iowa. He 
was Edward Entwistle, and as an English lad 
of sixteen he acted as fireman for George 
Stephenson on the epoch-making trip of the 
‘*Rocket’’ from Manchester to Liverpool in 1829, 


pu a period of less than a fortnight two 
physicians connected with a single New 
England hospital lost their lives through blood- 
poisoning coniracted from patients from whom 
no fee was asked or expected. Such cases, 
even with the precautions which all surgeons 
take, are not at all uncommon. No men face 
death more often, or more willingly and unosten- 
tatiously, than doctors. 
ys several cities the managers of places of 
amusement have received protests from men 
regarding the way in which hair—their own and 
’ that of others—is now worn by women. It 
is urged that the view is more obstructed by 
the hair than by the hats that were in fashion 
when the hat-removal crusade was begun. But 
what can be done about it? Until the style 
changes mere man is baffled and helpless. 


n the first day of the present month Provi- 

dence lost its unenviable title of ‘‘the 
American Gretna Green.’’ For a long time it 
has been the Mecca of eloping couples and others 
who desired a hasty marriage. The last Gen- 
eral Assembly of Rhode Island passed a law 
providing that marriage licenses shall not go 
into effect until five days after they are issued. 
A simple expedient, but it will probably go a 
long way toward protecting the dignity that 
every marriage ought to have. 
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is now pressing dangerously on the means of 
subsistence. There is plenty of room for mil- 
lions of the poverty-stricken in Manchuria, but 
since they cannot take their ancestors’ graves 
with them, comparatively few avail themselves 
of the chance. ‘I'he peasants’ motto seems to be, 
‘* Better starve in your own graveyard than live 
in plenty elsewhere. ’’ 


THE HOLY PAINTER. 


Faith is the pencil of the soul 
That pictures heavenly things. 
Burbridge. 
*® © 


WHAT THE FARMER DID. 


hen, during a certain period of the Civil 

War, it was announced that the strug- 

gle was costing the national govern- 

ment a million dollars a day, there were many 

persons in the North who considered the case 

hopeless. No nation, they said, could meet 
such an outlay. 

During the summer and fall just past there 
came up out of the ground in this country 
fourteen million dollars a day, for a period of 
one hundred and twenty days, in corn alone; 
and in all farm products, twenty-four million 
dollars a day for the whole three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the year. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is right when he says, ‘‘The value 
of the farm products is now so incomprehen- 
sibly large that it has become merely a row of 
figures. ’’ 

Not only can no other nation in the world 
show anything like so great an income from the 
soil, but it is doubtful if ever, in history, any 
nation has known so rapid an increase. Inten 
years the value of the crops produced in the 
United States has almost doubled. 

It seems now firmly established that corn, not 
cotton, isking. It not only leads all other crops 
in value, but is worth almost exactly twice as 
much as its nearest rival, cotton. This year’s 
crop is the highest on record in value, but is 
slightly less in quantity than that of 1906. 

The third in order of value among this year’s 
crops is wheat. Next comes hay, then oats, 
potatoes, tobacco, sugar, barley, flaxseed, rice, 
rye and hops, in this order. 

It is evidence either of the rapid increase of 
population or of a growing appetite—probably 
both—that in spite of the immense crops, the 
exports of agricultural products this year are 
less than they have been in several other years, 
and the imports greater. The reduction in 
exports appears particularly in live animals 
and meat products, cotton, grain and grain 
products, and tobacco. 


A CANADIAN NAVY. 


any persons have wondered why Canada 
is to embark upon a naval policy. It 
means the building of cruisers and de- 
stroyers at an expense of millions of dollars, 
and then the spending of many more millions 
in coming years for maintenance, additions and 
replacement. 

Canada has not an enemy in the world, and 
its broad horizon has not the suspicion of a 
war-cloud. It is a member of the British 
imperial family, and the most powerful navy 
afloat is ever ready to defend it. It is secure 
in the friendship of the great republic beside it. 
In fact, next to the advantage of the British 
connection, the friendship of the United States 
is its best protection. 

For these reasons many Canadians oppose 
the building of a navy. Yet the policy is defi- 
nitely decided upon. Moreover, the Ottawa 
government hopes to have the vessels built in 
Canadian yards,—which will have to be opened 
for the purpose,—as an encouragement to 
Canadian ship-building. : 

Canada, growing in national spirit, conscious 
of its vast resources, confident of a splendid 
future, not only desires to do its full share for 
the common defense, as a part of the British 
Empire, but is also ambitious to give expression 
to its increasing importance as an individual 
nation. 

Naval armaments are the fashion among 
nations in these times, and it. is usually urged 
that they make for peace rather than for war. 
Certain it is that a Canadian navy will cause 
no suspicion or uneasiness upon this side of the 
border. If the future ever sees the vessels of 
the United States navy and those of the Cana- 
dian navy stripped for battle, it is 
likely that they will be in the same 


far more 
line than 
that their guns will be turned against each 


few years ago several pairs of gray squirrels | other 


were imported from America by an English 
landowner. They have thriven and multiplied, 
and now loud complaint arises that these 
*‘fierce and impudent’’ little animals are dri- 
ving the British brown squirrel quite out of his 
old home. It is well that the Englishman did 
not choose the red squirrel for import. Small as 
they are, these fellows can—and do—whip four 
times their weight of gray squirrel. The pacific 
English breed would have no chance for his 
life against them. 


Siw doctrines of Malthus are working them- 
selves out in China, where the loss of life 
in the great famine of thirty years ago has 
been more than made up, and the population 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN DISORDER. 


nsurrection in Nicaragua became active in 

October, when Juan Estrada led a revolt 

against President Zelaya and proclaimed 
himself president. The insurgents were still 
fighting when this was written. A threatened 
insurrection in favor of another person who 
sought the presidency was reported in April, 
but it came to nothing. 

Zelaya, who is the strongest Central American 
president, has been ut the head of the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua since 1893, when he joined 
with the five Estrada brothers in a revolt 
against President Sacaza, and succeeded in 





making himself president. He put the Estradas 
in important offices. He has been ambitious to 
rule all Central America, and in pursuit of 
that desire, lent his army to President Davila 
of Honduras, to assist that revolutionist in 
setting up a government of his own. The 
Estradas broke with Zelaya not long ago, and 
how are opposing him. 

The strength of Zelaya has made him the 
most troublesome of the Central American 
presidents, for his power has been exercised 
without much regard for the rights of others. 
Through the pressure of the United States and 
Mexico, he was forced to join in the conference 
in Washington in 1907, which framed a treaty 
for a Central American court of justice to settle 
international disputes. The treaty, however, 
left the internal affairs of the republics to the 
management of their citizens, who may engage 
in revolt without limit. 

The interest of the United States in the 
Nicaraguan revolution is acute. Zelaya has 
lately caused two Americans to be shot, con- 
trary to law, on the charge that they were 
helping the insurgents. This act has given to 
the State Department ample justification for 
active protest against the oppressive practises 
of the Nicaraguan government, and for further 
coéperation with Mexico in putting an end to 
the rioting which goes by the name of govern- 
ment in Central America. 


A SAFE FRIENDSHIP. 


I talked with my companion, told him much, 
Knowing that he knew more. 
Robert Browning. 
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TOO MANY TOYS. 


he American girl who thinks her lot a dull 
7 one may well compare it with the life of 
girls of other countries. 

One does not need to call up the picture of 
the Turkish household, which is little better 
than a prison for women and girls, or of the 
Chinese seclusion and torture, or of the Japa- 
nese exaction of years of toil from girls, in order 
that they may master the multitudinous demands 
of the national etiquette. Even in Spain, the 
country girls sit all day Jong behind latticed 
windows, working on embroidery, and keeping 
up their spirits, perhaps, by singing the most 
romantic ballads—mostly depicting joys which 
never come to pass for the singers. 

Beside this lot, America surely appears as 
the home of the free for girlhood. But one 
need go no farther away than England to find 
that the daughter of a family with good social 
traditions has a narrow path to tread. 

‘What did you do when you were a girl 
by way of amusement?’”’ asked an American 
woman of a pleasant young English lady, who 
was making her first visit to this country. 

**T’ll tell you precisely,’’ she answered, in 
her soft English voice. ‘‘I walked with my 
governess two miles east and back every morn- 
ing, and two miles west and back every after- 
noon.’’ 

The average American girl, it is to be feared, 
would have made the life of that governess a 
burden, until she had at least discovered a new 
road leading north and south. 

But it may be added that out of the youth- 
ful years of unwasted energies the English 
girl in question had brought a fresh taste for 
life, a courage for its trials and a pleasure in 
its joys which the American might envy her. 
After all, it is possible to give a girl baby so 
many toys that she enjoys none of them. 


STUDYING THE MONEY QUESTION. 


Ihe National Monetary Commission, com- 
posed of members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, has been making a thorough 

examination of the financial systems of the rest 
of the world. Experts have been employed to 
describe those systems, as well as the currency 
history of the United States. All this infor- 
mation will be contained in thirty volumes, 
which will be published for the benefit of all 
interested persons. The commission hopes, out 
of all this financial history, to achieve such a 
mastery of principles and practises as to be able 
to propose to Congress a revision of the currency 
and banking laws which will remove their incon- 
sistencies and inconveniences. 

The present laws are a thing of shreds and 
patches, a result that has been inevitable 
through the method of their construction. The 
determination of the currency system has been 
largely at the mercy of partizan politicians, 
and the principles of finance have sometimes 
been forgotten in the heat of party conflict. 
Even now there is evidence that some of the 
party leaders are not ready to discuss the ques- 
tion on its merits with a common desire to 
solve it, regardless of partizan advantage. . 

The presidential campaign of 1896, when the 
free silver phase of the currency question was the 
issue, was one of the most fiercely fought political 
battles in the history of the country. The dis- 
cussion of financial principles during that year, 
however, gave to many citizens a more compre- 
hensive understanding of the subject than they 
had before. 

The greenback craze of the seventies and 
eighties developed as much political antagonism 
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as the free-silver issue, and a National party, 
with candidates for the presidency in three 
campaigns, was organized to carry on the 
propaganda in behalf of an irredeemable paper 
currency. 

The establishment of national banks was 
attended by much controversy, but the greater 
issues of the Civil War overshadowed it. Still 
earlier the chartering and the dissolution of the 
United States banks divided parties and embit- 
tered political discussion for years. 

Men of all parties desire a reform of the 
financial system. It will be fortunate for the 
country if they can approach the subject in a 
conciliatory spirit and codperate toward the 
desired end. Then we may boast of a national 
system, instead of a Republican or a Demo- 
cratic system. 





TURKEY OR SAUSAGES? 


cience confirms the marketman’s assertion 
S that the American turkey is a vanishing 

species. Never an easy bantling to raise, 
he has now contracted appendicitis, and the 
disease goes hard with him. Most of the 
Yankee farmers have given him up as a hope- 
less job. Vermont and Rhode Island are tradi- 
tionally aswarm with turkey chicks in the 
spring, and vocal with sonorous gobblings in 
the fall; yet you may traverse whole counties 
in those states to-day without seeing so much 
as a bronze tail-feather. 

New Englanders who had turkey for Thanks- 
giving have Texas or Kansas or Wisconsin to 
thank for it. But sophistication and appendi- 
citis are invading the prairie flocks. Your 
marketman will prove.to you that the turkey 
will soon be as extinct as the dodo and the 
auk—and will charge you accordingly. 

At least one household of Americans will not 
disturb itself on that account. The inmates of 
the St. Louis almshouse had the privilege last 
month of selecting their Thanksgiving dinner 
by referendum. Did they vote for turkey and 
cranberry sauce? Notthey. Frankfurters and 
sauerkraut carried the day by an impressive 
majority, and the dinner must have roused 
memories of the Drachenfels rather than of 
Plymouth Rock. 

Turkey is by no means the same thing to an 
Etruria or a Thingvalla descendant that it is to 
a Mayflower descendant. No doubt there were 
tablefuls of American citizens who, if they had 
the courage of their appetites, made Thanks- 
giving dinners of pork chops and fried apples, 
or spaghetti and chicory salad, or an Irish stew 
and dumpling. This is a great country, and 
the American eagle is a party-colored bird. 

Nevertheless, it will be a pity if turkeys 
become so scarce that those who want the-old- 
fashioned dinner cannot afford it. One can 
certainly be thankful over frankfurters and 
sauerkraut if one likes the dish; but not every 
one does. The ‘‘medicine-men’’ of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ought to rally speedily to 
the succor of Meleagris gallopavo. 
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nly ten years ago the death-rate in the United 
States was seventeen and six-tenths per thou- 

sand inhabitants. According to the latest census 
bulletin, it is now fifteen and four-tenths. The 
same remarkable phenomenon is to be observed 
in European countries as well. Thirty years ago 
the death-rate in England was twenty-one and 
three-tenths; ten years ago it had fallen to eigh- 
teen and two-tenths ; last year it was only fourteen 
and seven-tenths. In Germany it has fallen from 
twenty-seven to less than twenty. These figures 
are impressive evidence of the progress that the 
world is making in fighting disease. The discovery 
of the bacterial character of many diseases and 
the consequently improved methods of treatment 
and of preventive hygiene have done much to 
lengthen man’s days upon the earth. 

lans for a new embassy building in Washington 

have been accepted by the French govern- 
ment, and work on it will begin soon. The building 
is to be finished in elaborate style, and practi- 
cally all the materials used will be brought from 
France. Great Britain owns its embassy building 
in Washington, and Germany has bought a lot on 
which to erect a suitable residence for its repre- 
sentative. The United States has not yet-adopted 
the plan of which these are examples, although 
Congress considers a proposition to do so at every 
session. are 
Ce the German astronomer, who for- 

mulated the theory that the sun, instead of 

the earth, is the center of the system of which the 
earth is a part, has been dead three hundred and 
sixty-six years. His astronomical theory has been 
his chief monument, but the Germans, concluding 
that a more material memorial should be erected, 
have lately dedicated a monument to him in 
Frauenburg. He was a canon of the Frauen- 
burg cathedral for forty years, and published his 
theory while living there. 
A new policy has been adopted by the govern- 

ment in the housing of military officers and 
their families. At the Presidio, in San Franeisco, 
a “flat” or apartment-house has just been com- 
pleted which is to serve as a model for seven other 
similar buildings at other posts. Heretofore each 
married officer has had a house to himself. The 
new plan not only saves room, but makes possible 
economies in building, lighting, heating and 
plumbing. “i 


movement is on foot to set apart and preserve 

as a park the spot where Washington and his 
little army crossed the Delaware River on Christ- 
mas night, 1776, to attack the reveling Hessians 
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at Trenton. The states of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania will act together in the matter, and the 
land on both sides of the river will be secured. 
The exact spot where the crossing was made 
cannot be determined, but the general locality is 
known, and has long been marked by a tablet. 
The house used by Washington as,his headquar- 
ters is still standing. There is a settlement near 
by known as Washington’s Crossing, and the Del- 
aware is spanned by a toll-bridge at this point. 
The scene of the famous exploit is not easy of 
aecess, and this is perhaps one reason why it has 
been neglected by the patriotic and historical 
societies. The victory at Trenton gave new life 
to the American cause at a time when its fortunes 
were at a low ebb, and although the battle was a 
small affair in the number of men involved, it has 
been classed as one of the decisive battles of 
history. 
® ¢ 


“BUB” AND “TUB.” 


Pe year there was a competition in oratory 
between the schools of a certain district for a 
prize offered by a former resident. One of the 
girls chosen to compete had, her teacher thought, 
an excellent chance of success if she could over- 
come one difficulty. It was merely the pronuncia- 
tion of a word, but over it she blundered more and 
more nervously each time she rehearsed. 

The word was imperturbably. At first, unduly 
clipping it, she said “impertably”; anxiously 
lengthening it once more, it became “impertur- 
bubly”—with the accent on the “‘bub.” 

Her teacher was nearly in despair, when an 
idea occurred to her: she would try the old plan 
of aiding memory by association. 

“Tt isn’t ‘pert’ and it isn’t ‘bub,’ Mary,” she in- 
sisted once more. “Perhaps you can avoid them 
both if you remember that where bub is not 
wanted, it would be pert to intrude.” 

Mary was delighted. ‘I’m sure I can remember 
that!” she declared. “I really believe that now I 
sha’n’t spoil my chance with either pert or bub.” 

She did not. Triumphantly eluding both, she 
achieved the unexpected compromise of ‘‘imper- 
tubly”; and that “tub” cost her the prize and 
many tears. 

Sir W. S. Gilbert has related an amusing expe- 
rience with a somewhat similar tub. He was 
directing the rehearsals of a bright little bur- 
lesque, in the course of which a charming young 
actress had to sing the simple couplet: 

“Indubitably if you do 
1t will be the worse for you.” 

She sang it “indubitwbly.”” The author, who is 
alike particular and considerate, could not permit 
such a mispronunciation, but he-did not wish 
either to anger or humiliate the girl. So he 
changed the word to inevitably. 

“Tnevitubdly if you do”—she sang, cheerfully. He 
tried again, replacing inevitably with unquestion- 
ably. The tub disappeared, only to be succeeded 
by “nub.” 

“Unquestionubdly if you do 
It will be the worse for you,” 
she warbled, sweetly. 

The resolute and diplomatic author was not to be 
balked. Quietly assuming that she was rendering 
the word with a French accent, he inquired if, on 
the whole, for an English audience, she did not 
eonsider that the usual English pronunciation 
would be preferable—with a instead of u in the 
penultimate syllable. 

Unquestionubly it would, she agreed, politely; 
and unquestionably she sang it so, quite unaware 
of the little comedy episode of which she had just 
played the heroine. 
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“REFORMING RUTH.” 


nna Crofton tapped lightly at the living-room 
door, and then opened it to find her friend, 
Margaret Endicott, struggling with a large armful 
of pink roses; so big a bunch that every vase re- 
fused to hold it; such fragrant flowers that their 
perfume drifted out beyond the hall. 

“Peggy, you extravagant thing!” she cried. “I 
haven’t seen roses to be compared with these this 
winter. But what on earth’s the matter with you? 
You’re anything but blooming. Don’t worry, dear. 
You sha’n’t go to prison, even if it takes all my next 
month’s allowance.” 

“O Nan! Do help me with these wretched 
roses first! Then I’ll explain!” sighed Margaret, 
wearily. “Run and get the big blue Canton jar, 
there’s a dear child.” 

Anna wondered and obeyed. Then, when the 
roses had been left nodding gracefully beside the 
piano, Margaret sunk into a chair. 

“It’s Ruth again,” she said. “Just at the last 
moment the telephone rang, and she called me up 
to say that she ‘was dreadfully sorry, but she 
simply had to go sleighing with her cousin, and 
that she sent me her love and some flowers and 
knew the party would be perfectly dandy.’ Just 
a regular Ruth regret, you know. And then a 
messenger came with this armful of roses—and— 
and my party’s spoiled because now there’s an 
uneven number of guests, and I’ll be so busy 
serving and receiving that I can’t substitute —”’ 

Anna’s lips had shut tightly together. “Yes, I 
know. She did the same thing with me last month, 
and sent me a raft of daffodils with her apologies. 
Only mine was just a ‘bring your thimble and take 
a cup of tea’ gathering, and no real harm was 
done. But it felt, just the same! See here, Peggy! 
Every year our set tries to do something worth 
while, and this time I propose we reform Ruth.” 

“Oh, let’s!” cried Margaret, enthusiastically. 
“‘We’ve all suffered at her hands. It isn’t that 
Ruth’s not generous,—she’d give you her head,— 
only, well, she’s never learned to sacrifice her im- 
mediate interests to any promise.” 

“She’s due for some sort of festivity soon,” said 
Anna, refiectively. “I felt it in the air the last 
time I saw her. I sure do hate to miss one of 
Ruthie’s functions, but duty is duty.” 

Somehow “the set” did take kindly to the reform 
movement, for, as Margaret had said, they all had 
suffered at her hands. Unanimously were the 
invitations for Ruth’s skating-supper accepted, 
and just as unanimously on the very afternoon did 
the telephone tingle with regrets and the messen- 
ger boys tramp up the front steps with fragrant 
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bundles tucked under their arms. At five every 
bowl and vase in the drawing-room was filled 
with flowers, and the air was as sweet as roses 
and violets could make it. But in front of a 
cheerful fire sat an unhappy girl, and cried in mis- 
erable bewilderment. Had all her friends gone 
mad? Or did they hate her, or were they making 
fun of her? 

Or—suddenly the real reason flashed across her 

mind. Then, being a girl of immediate action, she 
struggled into her coat and ran over to Margaret’s, 
to find the chief conspirators sitting before another 
fire, looking almost as forlorn as she had a few 
moments ago. 
. “O girls! Did you have to teach me?” Ruth 
laughed and cried together. ‘“Was I really such a 
little selfish beast? But I’ve learned my lesson, 
‘honest and true, black and blue,’ as we used to 
sa Paid 

“Well,” answered Anna, her eyes twinkling with 
fun, with winked-back tears, too, “you know 
every winter we try to do some really good work, 
and this year—well, this year it was ‘Reforming 
Ruth.’” 
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The “Venetian” Calendar 
for 1910. 


WE OFFER TO 
every Companion 
subscriber a gift 
which combines a 
choice and deli- 
cate work of art 
and an inspiring 
and helpful senti- 
ment, a gift which 
appeals to the re- 
fined taste and 
finds appropriate 
place in the homes 
of Companion 
readers. 


The Calendar is 
eleven by thirteen 
inches in size.. It 
is lithographed on 
the finest card with twelve colors and gold. 
The outer panels are of beautiful Italian 
design. One inner panel carries the Vene- 
tian scene, painted by Thomas Moran, the 
other a message for the New Year done in 
the vivid style of an old Italian missal with 
superbly illuminated borders and initials. 


It is sent to both new and renewing sub- 
scribers paying for the year 1910. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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ROYAL TACT. 


t is a great thing to be a king, and an even greater 
inheritance for a monarch to have always at his 
command tact and courtesy in addressing an in- 
ferior. Not all are fortunate enough to have it, 
but as Mme. Vigée LeBrun describes Stanislas, 
the unfortunate King of Poland, he is seen to have 
been the happy possessor of this more than royal 
charm. 


His kindness was unequaled. I remember re- 
ae myself a proof of it, which even now causes 
feel as > Sometimes, when I am 
=. 8, I seem iy lose sett of everybody and 
bveryt ng xaos t my model, which has often 
ve in a very rude manner to 
ae who A, to disturb me when at work. 
One morning, being engaged in finishing a : Ree 
trait, the King of Po came to see me. 
heard the sound of horses at the door and nm! ssed 
who it might be, but I was so much absorbed in 
my work t I'felt vexed, so much so, indeed, 
that when Lo opened my door I called out, “Tam 
not at home! 
The xieg, said not a word, p Bat 
again and departed. As soo had q d my 
palette I remembered how I had behaved, a felt 
=| as ed that I went that same evening to see 
pS oe Mine, to make my excuses and to ask for for- 
venes 
HOW: “y- Faget me this morning!” said he, as 
w me, ded, “I can quite under- 
stand tl that when oS disturbs an artist who is | 
jew it is anno ng to T, 80 believe me, I do not 
feel at all vexe: th you.” 
e made me remain to supper, all my behavior 
being forgiven. 
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MADE IT CLEAR. 


im had never learned to read by the ordinary 

methods the face of the old eight-day clock. 
It pleased his long-time employer, however, to 
ask him the hour and hear his answers. 


“Jim, what time does the old clock say?” he 
asked one evening, when he had callers. “Step 
out in pnd hall and see.’ 

one several minutes, but returned with 


—waited jes’ a minute to see which’d 
get ahead, de sho’t one or de long one,” he said. 

‘wen I went out dey was bofe on de lef’ han’ 
jeg -place, sah. But de long one, she clip it 
up g an’ libely w’en she see me wa tching out, 
an’ now she’s ’bout a inch ahead, sah.” 


a beaming face 
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APPRECIATED AT LAST. 


he condescending attitude of the British public 

toward art and artists and its equally marked 
reverence for “birth” are illustrated anew by a 
story in the New York Times told by Mrs. 
Henniker Heaton, who is a connection of the 
poet Swinburne. 

Mrs. Heaton was showing to some ladies minia- 
tures of Swinburne’s titled relatives. One of the 
ladies, as she studied a miniature of Lord Ash- 
burnham, turned to her daughter and said: 

“My dear, I ~ no idea Swinburne was so well 
connected. mind me, when next we are at 
Mudie’s, to buy his works.” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. [Adr. 
oo 

For Nervous Disorders 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Especially recommended for the relief of nervous 

headache, exhaustion and insomnia. [Ade. 
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has rendered change of climate 
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unnecessary. Suffering relieved 
HAY-FEVER | 


and the constitutional cause re- 


moved. dress P. Harold Mayet: 
Ask N | Book ¥ 91. 
Just ask for a generous trial bottle; “3 in N! cleans and 
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polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old fur- 
niture. Write 3 in One Oil Company, 43 Broadway, New York. 
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The Worth 
Cushion Shoe 


For Men and Women. 


Bears the same relation 
to your foot throughout 
the day that a mat- 
tress does to your body 
throughout the night. 


The Cushion Sole shapes 

itself to the foot instead 

DAVID CUMMINGS of your foot having to 

(Pres. The Cumm: Co.) shape itself to the sole 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. as in other shoes. 


Men's $4.00 to 86.00. Women's 82.00 to 5.00. 
If your dealer will not supply you we'll sell 
vou direct. Send his name to our nearest store 

and ask for Catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS CoO., 


t. E. 
406 Washington Street, iy 


Boston, Mass. 
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GENUINE 
BAKER’S 
COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look for it on all 
your purchases 

















Ue Pan of. 
Send for free recipe book 
finely illustrated 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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DENTAL CREAM | 


“Good Enough to Eat” 


say users of this delicious 
and efficient dentifrice. 














Its delightful flavor makes 
its use a pleasure and a 
habit, and proves that a 
“druggy”’ taste is not 
necessary to efficiency. 

A perfect cleanser and a 
true antiseptic. 

Trial tube sent for 4c. 


COLGATE & CO., 
Dept. 25, 55 John Street, New York. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 
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the best rinks 
everywhere will 
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Winslow’s. 


THE BEST ICE 
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84-86 Chambers St., New York. 
No. 64 Avenue de ia Gee Armée, Paris. 





Superior in material, in finish and 
Over so years as the 

world’s standard has clinched this 
fact. All Models, All Sizes, All Dealers. 
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THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
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Premier Stock Knife Sij*po*7,° 


HIS four-bladed Knife is a favorite w 


sters. The large blade has a spear point. 


Wostenholm Knife, No. 46. 


screw. All forged from best English steel. 


Wostenholm Knife, No. 46 


Given 


quality of this Knife. Patent stag-hc 
bolsters and shield. The two blades are of 





Choice Selection of High-Grade Knives 





Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 


four inches long, has a patent stag handle, brass lining and German silver bol- 





solid ebony handle, brass lining, a leather punch, screw-driver, can-opener and cork- 


cuieortesion and 10c. extra, postage and packing 
cluded. Price of Knife $1.25, post-paid. 


HE maker’s name and ‘nent “—xL” 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


ith stockmen and farmers. It is nearly 


Pearl-Handled 
Knife, No. 847 


Given to any Com- 
panion subscriber for 
one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, 


and 
Included. Price $1.25, 
post-paid. 

HIS Knife is of 

special value. 
The four blades are 
made from Ward- 
low English steel, 
carefully tempered 
and hardened and 
highly polished. The 
handle is of heavy 
iridescent pearl, with 





nail notches, en- 
abling the user to 
open blades easily. 


Army and 
Navy Knife 
Given to any Com- 

panion subscriber for 
one new subscription 
and 20 —_> extra, 
Pecloded. Price $1. oe 
post-paid. 

HIS new model 

of the famous 
Army and Navy 
Knife is 3% inches 
long, has 2 blades, 





We can highly recommend this Knife. 


to any Companion subscriber for one new 


are a sufficient guarantee of the 
xn handle, brass lining, German silver 
best Wardlow steel. 
































THE AWAKENING OF 
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unce me an henry beamus stopt befoar 

The big frunt windo uv a drigoods store 
Awl fickst with hansum things to ketch the eye 
Uv wellthy wimmen when thare goen bi 
An henry saw a hat awl maid uv lace 
With buries on fore sum fare ladeys face 
Markt ateen dollers an he heevd a si 
An sed that wimmens cloas are offle hi 
Becaws when u bi hats u are not dun 
With wimmens cloas but onley just begun. 





An henry saw an ostritch ploom markt down 
To twenty dollers an a hansum gown 

Fore ninety sicks an shooze fore ate an tenn 
An gluvs fore sicks an sed no wunder men 
Are ap too get discurridged when thay tri 

To saiv a littul munney too an bi 

The things thare wives an dotters want an he 
Felt in his trowsers pockut just to see 

Wot he kood bi an when he fellt he sed 

The onley thing wood be a spool uv thred. 


An aftur henry lookt heez offie bloo 

An roat to amy joans an sed he noo 

Thare chance uv getten marrieds offie slim 
An sed she did not nede to wate for him 
Az she had prommist too not knowen she 
Wood proov to be so grate a luckshury. 
An henry sed purhaps if not for this 

He mite uv been az iggnorunt uz bliss 

An neavur lookt befoar he leept uz tho 
That marridge was a simpul thing u no. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S WORK. 


T ear one of the tiny school- 
houses of the West is a 
carefully tended mound, 











2s the object of the tenderest inter- 

. est on the part of a man known 
Ay far and wide as “Preacher Jim,” 
| iv 4} arough, unministerial-appearing 





the hearts and lives of many of the men and 
women in that region, and has led them to 
know the Master, Whom he serves in his 
humble fashion. 

Twenty years ago Preacher Jim was a dif- 
ferent man. Rough and untaught, his only 
skill was shown by the dexterity with which 
he manipulated the cards that secured to him) 
his livelihood. Then, as now, he was widely 
known, but in those days his title was ‘‘Gambler 
Jim.’’ 

It was during a long, tiresome trip across 
the Rockies that a clergyman and his wife, 
having undressed their little boy and tucked 
him snugly into his berth, repaired to the 
observation-car in order to watch the November 
heavens. 

An hour passed swiftly; then suddenly a 
rough-looking fellow made his way toward the 
group of which the clergyman was one. 


‘* Anybody here got a kid what’s dressed in | m 


a red nightgown and sings like a bird?’’ he 
demanded, awkwardly. 

The father and mother sprang excitedly to 
their feet, gasping in fear. The man nodded 
reassuringly. 

‘*The’ ain’t nothing the matter of him,’’ he 
said, with yet deeper embarrassment, ‘‘The 
matter’s with—us. You’re a parson, ain’t 
you? The kid, he’s been singin’ to us—an’ 
talkin’. If you don’t mind, we’d take it mighty 
good of you to come with me. Not you, ma’am. 
The kid’s all safe, an’ the parson’ll bring him 
back in a little while.’’ 

With a word to his wife, the minister fol- 
lowed his guide toward the front of the train, 
and on through car after car until thirteen of 
them had been traversed. As the two men 
opened the door of the smoking-compartment 
they stopped to look and listen. 

Up on one of the tables stood the tiny boy, his 
face flushed, his voice shrill and sweet. 

‘*Ts you ready ?”’ he cried, insistently. ‘‘My 
papa says the Bridegroom is Jesus, an’ He 
wants everybody to be ready when He comes, 
just ’cause He loves you.’? Then, witha child- 
ish sweetness, came the song which had evi- 
dently made the deepest impression upon the 
child’s mind: 

‘*Are you ready for the Bridegroom when He 
comes ?”” 

‘*He’s sung it over ’n’ over,’’ whispered the 
clergyman’s companion, ‘‘ ’nd I couldn’t stan’ 
no more. He said you’d pray, parson.’’ 

As the two approached, the boy lifted his 
sweet, serious eyes to his father’s. 

‘*They want to get ready,’’ he said, simply. 
And, his boy snuggled childishly in his arms, 
the minister prayed, as he never had prayed 
before, for the men gathered about the child. 

It was only a few moments before the clergy- 
man bore the child back to the sleeping-car, 
where the mother anxiously awaited his coming. 
Then he returned to talk with the men, four of 
whom that night decided to ‘‘get ready,’’ and 
among them was, of course, the,man who 


Rs 
D> 


personage, who yet has reached | then 
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sought out the father of the child, ‘*Gambler 
Jim.’’ 

To this day it remains a mystery how the 
child succeeded in reaching the smoking-car 
unnoticed and unhindered. 

As for the little fellow himself, his work was 
early done, for a few weeks later, upon the 
return trip through the mountains, he was sud- 
denly stricken with a swift and terrible disease, 
and the parents tenderly laid the little form 
under the sod near the schoolhouse where 
Preacher Jim now tells so often the story which 


never grows old. 
n 
A by one who had a wide experience in hunt- 
ing this most dangerous of beasts. Mounted 
upon elephants, the writer and his companions 
had been beating the jungle without making a 
find, until, as they were about to give up the 
search, a sudden disturbance among the elephants 
appeared to betoken a tiger near at hand. Giving 
directions to the others as to the order of marching 
their elephants, the writer ordered his mahout to 
turn into the thick feathery foliage to the left in 
search of a pool of water which he remembered to 
be there. 
There was a slight descent to a lon 
peaew about fifty or sixty yards wide. 
filled with clear water for an unknown length, 
p uae gy cy oy eo 57 
he . as I leased rover tit howdah, and by this 


signal ‘roped the elephan 

here was a remarkable sight. About one hun- 
dred and twenty — — on my left the head 
and neck of a ge tiger, clean and beautiful, 
reposed above the surface of Pes oe ay | ad 
body was cooling, concealed f 
was our friend enjoying his quiet t bath atiet we 


A TIGER AT HIS BATH. 
interesting account of a tiger-hunt is given 


but. _—— 





had bee: unding away up and down the jungles 
which he had left. s _— 

at him Mime ‘whispered the pehous, , “or you 
will lose him! ‘He will see us and be o' 


“Hold your tongue!” I answ wered.. Se can’t 
see us, for the sun is at our back and is shining 


in his eyes. See how g SS Tee 
S moment the ti letly rose from his 
ike 4 a dog. I ie saw 


such a sight. His head was beautiful 
eyes shone like two a electric lights as the 
sun’s rays reflected from them ; but io hage oan | 
was dripping with mudd water, as he 
reclining upon the allu 

For quite a minute the tiger r sak up the same 
ee a At last, as if isfied that he was in 


— seclusion, he once more lay down with 
onl head and neck exposed above the surface. 
k the elephant gently, but do not turn 
round,” I whispered. Imme lately the elephant 
backed through the yoy! tamarisk hout 
the slightest sound, and we found ourselves out- 
side the jungle. We could breathe freely 
“Go on now, on gently, till I oy mur head ; 
turn to right, escend Ban.” through the 
tamarisk till I ages touch your tur' 

I counted the elephant’s paces she moved 
— y parallel with the jungle, until v felt eure of 
my distance. A slight pressure upon the mahout’s 
head, and the elephant turn the right. The 
wavi ng plumes of the dark-green tamarisk divided 
as we gently moved forward, and in another 
moment we stopped. There was the tiger in the 
same position, exactly facing me, but now about 
seventy-five 

“Keep the elephant quite steady,” I bwin y 
pan “5 down upon the howdah seat, I k a 
rest wi e rifle upon the front bar of the gun- 

rack. pe * of tamarisk . waving in the 
wind just in front of the rifle 
The mahout leaned forward 
down. Now all was clear. The tiger’s eyes were 
like green glass. The ——_ — a@ moment stood 
like stone. I touched the tri \gger 

There was no response to the loud report of six 
drams of powder from the ‘“‘five, seven, — 
rifle, no splash in the unbroken surface of the 

water. The tiger’s head was still there, but ina 
different attitude, one-half below the surface, and 
only one cheek and one large eye still glittering 
like an emerald above. 

Upon ———_ it proved that there was no 
hole whatever in that tiger. The bullet asst 
entered the , broken t the neck, and run along. 





the body, the animal consequently had never 
oved. 
This * r, ny laid out straight, but without 
being to increase its len , Measured ex- 


actly n ~) feet and eight inches fro. rom nose to tail. 


A WITTY BISHOP. 


octor Stubbs, the English historian, had a 

gift of humor which the author of “The 

Old-Time Parson’? declares seems to be 
inherent in the possessors of the See of Oxford. 
He would often joke about some subject which 
dull-witted, ponderous and earnest people deemed 
most important and most serious. 


his lordship’s opinion as ‘te 
whether it was requisite St 74 a faculty in order 
to — — curtains behind the altar of his 


It should be explained that it is illegal in Eng- 
land to put up or remove any ornaments or furni- 
ture in a church building of the established church 


a lon ae a 





without formal permission,—termed a facul 
ee is gran or refused by an ecclesia: cal 


Lo A. 4 replied, stating his reasons for the 
propo sed arrangement. But these did not satisfy 

e ae, = who —_ needs write another long 
letter regard to the reredos. He received a 
prompt and curt reply: 


Dear —. Hang your orgiains, 
Yours truly, W. Oxon. 
Doctor Stubbs ar | very much the complaints 


— a and churchwardens sometimes 

im about hard-working —_— ~~" 

Ont one occasion a layman came to him with sad 

cane about the enormities of some vicar, 
his art peectioce and observances 

“Why, m fore he begins his sermon he 

actually a yy stole!” said this irate person- 


age. 

“*Well, well, Mr. So-and-so,” by = = the bishop 
“perhaps that is better than if he stole his kisses.” 

Another good churchwarden complained to 4 
poner oe of a curate who dared to wear a hood tha’ 
somewhat resembled that of an Oxford master of 
arts, yet who could boast no academic distinction. 

he man has a lie upon his back, my lord,” 

said the complainer. 

“Don’t say ae Mr. Jones,” urged the bishop. 


“‘Bisiop Stu ae Ly ny - a hi 
much eare for the outward and visible signs 
of ‘ad vanced churchmanship, and when some en- 
thusiastic ladies wished to make for him a -— 

was heard to declare that he would much ra 
have half a dozen new shirts. 

It is well known. that he was translated 4 
Chester to Oxford. When he migrated, he 
received with open arms by many old and attached 


churchman, did 








friends. After aluncheon at Christ Church, during 


A fussy clergyman once wrote to Bishop Stubbs thro’ 





which many o- tulatory speeches were made 
which somewhat tried his modest spirit, the bisho) 
was walking with one <. his archdeacons, an 
suddenly ) pecpountes this riddle: 

“Why like Homer?” 

The chesoon was not good at riddles, and 
“gave it u 

“Because lied the bishop, with a heavy sigh, 
“T have suff tered so grievously from translation.” 

His smart oo are innumerable. Toacurate 
who offered to carry his bag he said: 

“You'll not find it heavy; it has not got my 
sermon in it.” 

At Chester Cathedral, toward the close of 2 
Christmas-tide service, the verger asked him, 
"Have yo tones: 

= you any further use for the mace, my 


ON 0. ape i it away and put it in the pudding,” 


said the b 
a’ friend of Rev. Mr. Ditchfield gt a guide 
to Silchester, the ancient Roman ci per- 
suaded the bishop to write a preface to yyebunne. 


at a ~ eg s house, he was a to 
0 


his host, and expressed a wish 


see Sile r. 
“Have you never oom, ite” asked the lady. 
“Wey, har u wrote about it! 
ell,” said the bishop, “] thought of refusin 
to write ‘that preface at rst, as I not visi 
the P ; but then I reflected that many of my 
cloth have never been to heaven, and may never 
4 a, 7s et they speak about it, so I consented 
w a 


ut Silchester.” 
HE GRAVE~DIGGER 


Teen B. Tabb 






si underneath the sod, 

Where night till now hath been, 
With every lifted clod 

I let the sunshine in. 


How dark soe’er the gloom 

Of death’s approaching shade, 
The first within the tomb 

Is Light, that cannot fade ; 


And from the deepest grave 
I banish it in vain, 

For, like a tidal wave, 
Anon ’twill come again. 


¢ ¢@ 
A WOMAN’S WAY. 


he world has long laughed over the story of | © 


the bewildered old woman who, with her 
house ablaze, started to save the furniture 
by throwing the mirrors and crockery from the 
second-story windows and carrying all her feather 
beds down-stairs. Despite the ever-increasing 
number of women who daily justify their presence 
in the fields of business, there are many whose 
ignorance of the way in which many of the most 
ordinary affairs of life are managed still brings a 
laugh on their sex. 
It happened the “Katy yo tel ” @ through 
express from St. Louis to San Anto She was 
a Jom little lady of about middle age, and 


he train was — 
and out beyond, e had been blissfully ab- 
sorbed in a novel G some hours, when a strange 
Official came into the car just below es 
Indian Territory, and began nag tate 
nm he po itely —— r ticket, she 
looked up surprised. mished to ak. 
Finally she gasped, “Wwhewhat ticket? I 


"The conductor smiled reassuringly. 
that’s all I want. One’ 8 s enough.” 

“But I gave it to you 

He only siniled Oddentiy, as if waiting for her to 
come to her senses. 
“But I gave it to some one, I’m sure. Perhaps 
it was the other ee, i said. 


d only 
“Well, 


I’m the only one 





on this as entitled ‘to collect tickets—unless—a 
Did he ye a A a check?’ 
“No, ed x Nod 


“Then § some one has been imposin: on, ou.” 

“But he looked just like a enaaue r,” said the 
woman. 

“What sort of a looking fellow was he?” 

a’ 1 was about your age—and about your 
height, I Se his clothes were not 
much “alntens “enceph he t on 
me opel. I noticed—and hi y.”’ 

ll, I don’t know who it could De. *? Then 
sudden ‘light struck the trainman. “Where did 





“Oh, I see! It was the conductor on the other 
division. Naturally he took your ticket,—it was a 
single coupon,—but he must have given you a 
receipt for it. That’s what I want.” 

“TI don’t know what = mean. He just took 
a F ——. I didn’t think to ask him for a receipt.” 

0,no. I mean a car check, a tab, a voucher 
79 + te a through pass. He certainly gave you 


“No, Id one ne Pes did. I didn’t notice any.” 
“But he is bound to give a voucher to every 


ugh aa, 
“Well, 4. sure he didn’t give me one.” 

“He surely y gave be ou something, ma’am,” said 
the conductor. ‘“‘Think, now—a check—a white 
—— with a on one side. Don’t you re- 

mber? It was about so long and so wi e, and 
it had two holes punched, one on each side.” 

“Oh, ye-es. Ido remember a. said the little 
woman, brightening. “Why, He never 
said a word of what it was Ee it was printed 
in red at the top. 

a ” said 





be | 


e conductor. ‘“‘Didn’t you keep 


ae es, I did, too. Here it is,” 
and she “2/ the Mi le cardboard from between 
the _— of her novel. “It made a fine book- 
mar en Phe’ wanted to rest my eyes. 


te that 
The j. Low smiled grimly as he 
“book-mark.” Then he —"f it in 
slipped his own check into the back of the seat, 
started to move on when she called to him 
“But don’t you give me a receipt, too?” 
“No. It’s not oe I carry you through 
to the end of your 
“Oh,” said she, Raking back into her seat 
weakly, “you conductors are so puzzling!” 
| icut,” one finds an interesting description of 
the “appearing out” of a bride in 1785. Mrs. 
Joseph Gay of Thompson “appeared out” on the 
Sunday following her marriage in a peach-colored 
silk, most jauntily made, and hat and head-dress 
trimmed with the marvelous quantity of sixteen 
r| yards of white ribbon; and her husband walked 
by her side in small-clothes of white broadcloth. 
Ageonting to the custom, they took their place 


in the middle seat of the front gallery, and some 
time in the course of the service deliberately rose 


How for- 
age the 


‘* APPEARING OUT.” 
n the “History of Windham County, Connect- 











for inspection, turning slowly round and standin 
in diff 


erent positions so —_ rt) whole effect o 
their costumes might be exhi 

The young bride of Dr. oat Hutchins, who 
“appeared out” the following year, met a some- 
what forbidding reception. he meeting-house 
was cold and the li wedding-dress ,~y 
the season. The minister’s wife 
invited the shivering bride to > 


“You sit —— and you there, and you there,” 


she promptly ordered; “and ou, oun, woman, 
may" sit bac ; your fine clothes ill eep you 
* © 


AN AMERICAN IN VENICE. 


he tourist from the Mississippi valley, so 

buoyantly modern in all his points of view, 

adds a vivid note of contrast to the street 
life of many a European city. Nowhere is he so 
conspicuous as in the ancient city at the head of 
the Adriatic Sea, where medievalism is still the 
essential atmosphere. Mr. William Allen White, 
in his letters from abroad, written for his own 
Emporia Gazette, gives us an amusing glimpse of 
“Omaha” enjoying itself on the banks of the Grand 
Canal. 


We ordered an ice at Florian’s—a restaurant 
perhaps a hundred years old. And as we sat ab- 
sorbing the ice we were conscious of pm y= d 
unusual in the square. There was a at fi 
tering of pigeon-wings sand a great ¢lamor 0 of joyful 
little voices. Also there was a rain of corn, and 
eS up, we saw a large man with his back 

erin ng corn from — handfuls of see 
while the children and the rs danced abo 
| am my Then we heard reat wine i roar of 
aha, and knew that he was A: joying life. 

When the corn of the vender was all gone, 
Omaha, with a child’s little hand in each of his big 
ones, went eapering about, and A so he saw us 
he came over with a sheepish 

He saw us looking at his clo’ co-8 whitish raid 
coat trousers, and hat bound in black brai 
wie a noisy sash-vest over a sky-blue shirt. He 


», ng and dance clothes. Got the suit in 
Venice this week for twelve forty-eight.- When I 
look at myself in the glass, I getting cae 
to give myself an encore, and see a self Spilling 
J on fo do a dance turn. But boys will be 
bove. » When you’re in Venice wear Venetian 

8. 
ey sat down, waved grandly to the waiter, and 


“Ain’t Venice lovely? Regular street fair and 
a] of ee be under one mppagumens. Say, 
if I had Venice out at Kansas SS A, the 
anut concession for the Grand I'd be 
wearing diamonds as big as horsecehestauts, ad 

When the waiter brought the ice, Omaha sat 
nibbling it. Between the clicks of his spoon he 
discoursed on Titian’s art and the philosophy of 
life rx - unded by Emerson. 

g of Emerson,” he said, meditatively 
| ae n +74 this morning in the second story of 
one of these street-fair booths, that they call 
houses here, and she made me think of old Emer- 


tite has a line, ‘Speaks all eee a the rose,’ 
and when that dear old hen cac old- 
fashioned ——, U. 8S. A., I realized “that the 
~ Tg cackles in all aptegen And we’re all 
1 rs. 

We all strolled Waning.” Omaha Ww the Grand Canal. 














The day was ing. histled, and out 
of some mysterious iding- anes sprang a gondo- 
lier. He was rigged out with a sky-blue sash and 


a 8k -blue cap and a new white duck suit. 
ine,” said with a proud nod. “I 
peng ’em. onan should have seen him ee. 
took him toac pone eats and put those fres- 
iam on him.” He —- for effect. “I found 
him brick,” said Omaha, with a wave of his hand 
= = Eondolier, “and jet him marble. Come on, 


ILL- TIMED FAMILIARITY. 


nos Silsbee and Ethan Knight came from the 

same little town on the coast of Maine. As 

boys they had grown up together, and now 
as men they were sailing together on the same 
schooner. Ethan was captain and Enos was the 
cook. Their positions might well have been re- 
versed, for Ethan was better with the skillet than 
Enos, and Enos probably knew as much about 
navigation as his friend. Still, they maintained 
their respective places, and neither thought of a 
shift. 

Usually, on board the Maria, there was little 
——— between the captain and th od crew. In 
gest however, and on certain oc ns, it was 

oug! to maintain the he dignity of — 


One gle mas otioes came board on som 
it received him in his 





business. ——— 

best manner, king t ne stars that he had hap- 
pened to have his good coat on when the officer 
arrived unex 


ctedly. 

In the midst of their interview in the captain’s 
cabin, Enos, apron tied behind, as was his wont 
when not very bu eee poked his head in at the door. 

Ethan,” he ‘where’s the sauce \ 

Captain’ Knight frowned, and the officer looked 

at once surprised 2" indifferent. 


“Your conduct is amazing, sir,’ the -captain 
said, in his most re eng manner. “Your sauce- 
pan must be where you left 

“You had it last,” “protested Enos. “You said 
you could fry — 


But the captain had slammed the door. 
* ¢ 


BOUND TO BE UNLUCKY. 


man whose wife has her “pet superstitions” 
A confessed recently in the Chicago News 
what happened when he attempted to humor 
her. He owned, and frequently wore, an opal 
stickpin. The opal is considered an “unlucky” 
stone. At any rate, whenever anything annoying, 
distressing or accidental occurred, the opal was 
blamed. 


“At last,” the husband declared, ‘‘a business 
deal in which I ventured a small part of my capital 
went to smash, and of course my wife insisted 
that the opal was to blame. 

‘Not everybody connected with the business 
wore an opal!’ my friend said. 

tee but one opal was enough,’ returned my 
wife y. 

“You know what the constant dripping of water 
does to a stone—it wears the stone away. That is 
precisely what constant nagging will do to the 
common sense of any man. was convinced in a 
half-hearted may ae against my own better j To 

“So, partly be seving, pai ly ~ me py went 
to a jeweler, who happened Tiend of 
mine, ‘slapped the > opal down on his counter, and 

ere, give anything | you choose for this 
ro it is yours. I'm ti 


***T don’t want to give y you sully. Sis it,’ he 
wegpee, after examining it carefull 8 glass. P 

I returned home re ipoteing, reall y ~~; that my 
gem had proved spuri My _ wi however 
pod shrugged her Shoulders and said, ‘But just 
think how much worse your luck would have been 
had that opal been genuine!’ 



































I sing my very softest at their side. 


Oh, a boy may have a fife and drum, a boy may have a gun, 
A boy may have a helmet and a plume, 

And a boy may go a-marching all about the house with shouts, 
And set the echoes ringing in a room. 

But dolls were made for girls, | think, and here before the fire 
I rock them, rock them, rock them to their rest — 

The one that came from London-town, the one from bright Japan, 
The dainty Paris lady with the fluffy feather fan, 

The nodding one that shuts its eyes, as sleepy babies can, 
And the weary, deary one I love the best. 





THE DOLLS. 
By Miriam S. Clark. 


take them up at morning, and | put them down at night, 
The big one, and the small one, and the rest; 
The one that came from London-town, the one from bright Japan, 
And the weary, deary one | love the best. 
I take them up with smiling and | lay them down with sighs, 
And | smooth their hair with loving and with pride. 
When | put them in their cradle, at the paling of the skies, 
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THE NEW AND 


THE OLD. 


By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


take the new dolls Christmas day and walk them on the street, 
Dressed up in all their fine array, and looking very sweet; 


And every one we meet says, 
Such darling babies three!” 


“Wait and let us see, 


Or, oe 


What a pretty sight!” 


But | let the old doll sleep with me on Christmas night. 


The strange new dolls on Christmas day have every hook in place, 
And hair curled up in dainty way, and petticoats of lace; 

But though the old doll’s face is nothing much to see, 

And she’s lost her finery, and her hair has faded white, 

Somehow she always. sleeps.with me on Christmas night. 


_ 


—* 
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HIDE - AND - SEEK. 
By Margery Dane. 


dog. Dorothy found him on Christmas 
morning tied to the great green Christmas 
tree with a big red ribbon. 

*““O you dear doggy!’’ exclaimed Dorothy, 
giving him a hug. ‘‘You’re the very best 
present I’ve ever had !’’ 

All day long Dorothy played with her new 
pet. Books and toys were all forgotten. Nico- 
demus could play hide-and-seek better than 
many little boys and girls, and he did not mind 
being ‘‘it’’? at every game. He could not blind 
his eyes very well, so Dorothy shut him up in 
the library, and when she called ‘‘Coo!’’ mama 
let him out; and then how fast he would run, 
sniffing here and ‘there, until at last he would 
find her. 

Dorothy liked to play this game very much 
indeed, but she did not like to have a little 
pug-dog smart enough to find her every time, 
so one day she thought and thought of a very 
hard place in which to hide. 

“T’ll go into my closet and shut the door 
tight,’’ she said to herself; and up she went to 
her room. 

**Coo!l’’? she called loudly, as she shut the 


Nite" was a fat little black-nosed pug- 


— 





door. ‘‘Coo! coo! coo!’’ she now called again. 

Nicodemus heard her as he was eating a 
chocolate drop down in the dining-room. He 
pricked up his ears and sniffed with his nose, 
and then up over the stairs he went, straight 
to Dorothy’s closet door. 

‘‘Why, Nicodemus,’’ said Dorothy, in sur- 
prise, ‘‘you’ve found this place just as quick as 
ever |’? 

She turned the door-knob quickly, for she 
was eager to get out of her dark hiding-place, 
but the door stuck fast. Then she pushed and 
pulled with all her little might, but the door 
would not open. 

*‘Oh,’’ screamed Dorothy, ‘‘I can’t get out! 
O mama!’’ she shouted. The closet was so 
black and still. 

Nicodemus barked as loud as ever he could 
when he found that his little mistress was in 
trouble, and finally mother came running to see 
what was the matter. 

‘‘O dear!’’ moaned Dorothy, as she wiped 
her eyes. ‘‘I was so frightened! I’ll never 
hide in a hard place again, never !’’ 

Nicodemus wagged his tail and shook his 
head wisely. 
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GRANDPA’S MONEY SURPRISES. 


By Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 


t was Christmas morning, and the Boyd chil- 
dren were eagerly awaiting the breakfast- 
bell. 

“I believe I like Christmas breakfast best of 
all,’”” exclaimed Bob, ‘‘for there we always 
find Grandpa Grey’s money surprise! It just 
gets funnier and funnier every year! Oh, I 
wonder what it will be this year!’’ 

“*Tt can’t be nicer than it was last year, when 
we found those cunning little walnut-shells tied 
with bright ribbons on the tiny Christmas-tree 
centerpiece,’’ said Jean. ‘‘When I opened 
mine, and saw the shiny little gold piece lying 
on the soft blue cotton inside, I thought they 
were the very dearest nuts I’d ever cracked!’’ 





‘*I liked the teeny red stockings best, with 
the twenty-five gold pennies inside,’’ said 
chubby little Ted, who had not yet studied 
mental arithmetic. ‘‘It seemed lots more with 
all those shiny moneys !’’ 

‘*But they weren’t so funny as some of the 
other things,’? said Bob, laughing. ‘‘I can 
just see grandpa now, fishing up dollar bills 
that Christmas out of that little tub, and grind- 
ing them through that toy wringer into our 
hands! We thought that the best kind of 
laundry work !’’ 

**T thought those little pill-boxes were funnier 
yet,’’ said Myra. ‘‘I have kept mine until now 
—but it is empty! Don’t you remember, each 





























one held twenty glistening nickels that just 
fitted in the little box? And on the lids, you 
know, grandpa had asritten : 
*“*When sad or ill, 
Just take a pill. 
“*Dr. Santa Claus.’” 

‘*Well,’’ exclaimed Geordie, ‘‘I think I liked 
the picture-frame one best—perhaps because it 
had my name on it! Don’t you remember how 
grandpa had cut the front of envelopes and 
turned back the points, so that they just seemed 
to frame little engravings of George Washing- 
ton? I thought at first grandpa was getting 
rather—well, rather—you know—not really 
sweary—when I saw he had written under- 
neath the portrait, ‘I send you Christmas 
greetings—by George.’ But when I found out 
that the ‘George’ was the picture on a folded 
two-dollar bill, then I began to see the joke.’’ 

“How about little ‘Mary Christmas,’ though ?” 
piped up fat little Sue. ‘‘She looked awful 
pretty, standing at each of our plates in her 
red crape-paper frock, with her little pointed 
kerchief made of a folded dollar bill. And 
when we took that off, you know, there we 
found she was a lovely stick of peppermint 
candy. Mary was a sweet child.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t care so much for such girly 
things!’’ said canny Kenneth. ‘‘I liked best 
those little toy trees stuck into red spools by 
our brealkfast-plates! Didn’t we have to hunt, 
though, to find that money! I looked under my 
tree and on it, and broke into the little trinkets 
hanging on the tree, and just couldn’t find it! 
I had about given it up because grandpa said it 
was such a hard-times year, when he came 
laughing along, pulled the little tree out of its 
spool base, and there was a greenback wrapped 
tight round the stem—just as slick as slick! He 
must go to an awful lot of trouble for us 





Do you remember those bright- 


youngsters ! 
colored balls of twine he gave each of us years 


ago? When we commenced unwinding the 
string, every few feet out would pop a coin! 
We must have been a funny-looking crowd, 
hollering and bumping into each other as we 
were scampering round after our money! And 
how grandpa did laugh! He must have sat up 
half the night to wrap all those pieces in the 
balls. I wonder what he will spring on us 
this year.’’ 

**He does go to a great deal of trouble to give 
his grandchildren some extra Christmas fun 
with his gifts,’’ said mother, who had just 
come. in, ‘‘but I think that he enjoys your 
enjoyment quite as much as you do. While I 
do not know just what he has in mind this 
year, I feel pretty sure that your grandfather 
will keep up with the times.’’ 

Just then the breakfast chimes sounded, and 
scampering down pell-mell, with merry Christ- 
mases to grandpa, the excited children rushed 
to their places. There they found, standing 
like sentinels beside each plate, clothes-pin 
ladies dressed in greenback gowns of fashion- 
able scantiness. Grinning little faces had been 
painted on their little round, clothes-pin heads, 
and their ‘‘standing-room-only’’ gowns were 
joined by a lacing of cord, to which was 
attached this verse: 

At this merry Christmas breakfast 
1 thought it might not hurt 

To appear in all the glory 
Of my new sheath skirt. 

After the laughter had given place to the 
happy eating of breakfast, Jean went to grand- 
pa’s chair, and slipping her hand in his, whis- 
pered, ‘‘Mother said you’d keep up with the 
times, grandpa, and I just think this stylish 
little lady is the best ever !’’ 


et te a _____ 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. TRANSPOSITION IN RIDDLE. 
I am at home within the southern sea 
And ships have often come to grief through me. 
And rt I hang about my lady’s chain, 
And in her jewel case am often lain. 
But when transposed I fall upon the ear. 
1 live in harmony, and once a year 
I tell the holiday at early morn, 
And herald news of one Who once was born. 


2. ENIGMA. 
I’m found in hotel and in home; 
I’m found in here and found in Rome; $ 
I’m found in altar, not in shrine ; 
I’m found in theirs, but not in mine; 
I’m found in tea, but not in drink. 
My whole makes most of life, I think. 


3. ANAGRAMS. 
Names of countries. 

Sam, I went to ---- to buy an elephant. She 
measured A the inch > s rare bit of stuff from 
-—<—=—=— ew 
I found a nrusty red neil, 
come from 


a fox. In 
I “often tell Dan colts 
here are few dark men 
wary on the ice in If 
acar cre. through it would be thought 
— us, sir, a tale of In a 
river in we struck a snag, Lee. 


4. VERBAL ARITHMETIC. 
From everlasting life take one letter and leave a 
wicked influence. From daintily subtract small 





cubes and leave recently. From a mineral (a sili- 
cate of iron and manganese) take probably and 
leave a number. 


5. LETTER CHANGES. 

By dropping the same letter change a vessel into 
a flying animal; a garment into an animal; og 
of # fisherman’s yoy} - into out of pite 
domestic animal into an old form of a common 
verb; a kind of ditch into a thick rowth; auseful 
grain into a preposition; the handle of a joiner’s 
plane into rough cloth from India. 


Answers to Puzzles in December 9th Issue. 


1. I. LEAST Il. HEAT 
EAGER EASE 
AGAPE ABIA 
SEPIA TEAL 
TREAD 

2. 1. Cup, let—couplet. 11. Inn, car, nay, shun— 

incarnation. 111. I, tin, err ant—itinerant. Iv. 
Sat, err, nail, I, a—Saturnalla, 

3. Stable —able = st + air = stair x 2=stairs— 

airs = st + art = start. 

4. School. 


5. 0+L+1+0=Olio. 

6. Suds, noun, hush, rye—Henry Hudson. 

7. 1. Die,dye. 11. Tree. 111. Page. rv. Letter E. 
8. Wen, hen, he, we, hew, new—when. 

9. Craft, raft, aft. Frail, rail, ail. 
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BOVE the clatter of the dry bean pods 
tA that she was gathering for next year’s 

seed, from their poles in the little garden 
patch, Ruth Marvin heard the impatient cry of 
her baby, whom she had left half an hour before 
in charge of his five-year-old sister. . 

“Sally, Sally,” she called, “what’s the matter 
with the baby? You keep him quiet jest five 
minutes, an’ I’ll be right in.” 

But the baby’s fretful cry grew louder as his 
mother’s call reached his ears, and there was no 
answer from Sally, nor sound of her voice in 
song or baby talk. 

Ruth snatched a handful of beans and dropped 
them into her apron as she hurried to the open 
door of the log house, wherein she found the 
baby alone, sitting in his rough cradle and erying 
for the playthings that he had dropped to the 
floor out of his reach. 

“Why, you poor baby!’ she cried, stooping to 
pick up the precious red ear of corn and dropping 
it in his lap, then the crook-necked squash that 
with its dried seeds inside made a fine rattle, and 
shook it temptingly before him. ‘There, there! 
Did his sister go an’ leave him all alone-aloney ? 
Why, it was too bad, an’ we’ll fetch her right 
straight back !” 

Leaving the baby happy again in the reposses- 
sion of his treasures, she untied her gathered 
apron from her waist and dropped it with its 
burden upon a chair on her way to the door, 
where she called loudly, “Sally! Sally! Come 
here this minute! ”’ 

Still there was no answer, and glancing into 
the rain-water barrel as she passed it, she hurried 
round to the corner of the house, where the jut- 
ting logs had been utilized by Sally as a play- 
house. 

The child was not there, and the bits of 
broken crockery, the mussel shells and acorn 
cups that to the child were real plates and plat- 
ters and cups and saucers, all stood on the logs 
in an orderly array that gave no evidence of her 
recent presence. 

Ruth kept on round the house, calling again 
and again, an anxious quaver getting into her 
voice as still no answer came, nor a sight of the 
child. 

“She must ha’ gone down where her father’s 
a-huskin’,” she said to herself as she regained 
the door and looked in at the baby busy with his 
toys. “The stalks rustle so she can’t hear me. 
Now, baby, be good just a minute an’ mammy’!l 
be back right away.” 

So saying, she ran across the narrow field to 
where her husband was husking between a rank 
of sheeks and a pile of husked stalks, a play- 
ground delightful enough to entice a child from 
an indoor task on a warm and bright October 
day. 

“John, isn’t Sally here?” she asked, when she 
came near enough to be heard above the rustle 
of the dry stalks. 

“Sally? Why, I haven’t seen her since I left 
the house after breakfast.” 

“Where can she be?” cried the mother. “It 
ain’t more’n half an hour since I left her takin’ 
care of the baby whilst I gathered the seed beans, 
an’ I heard the baby cry an’ went in, an’ she was 
gone, an’ I can’t find her anywhere. An’ O 
dear, the’s so many wild critters round, an’ mebby 
Injins !” 

Her voice broke with a sob that could no 
longer be controlled, and one hand went down 
instinctively for the apron which was not in its 
place, and then went up to cover her eyes. 

Her husband rose quickly from his task, 
spilling the half-husked bundle off his lap, and 
taking her by the arm, began walking rapidly 
toward the house. 

“Don’t cry afore you’re hurt,” he said, trying 
to speak cheerfully, but looking very anxious 
while his eyes swept the clearing with swift 
glances. “She can’t be far off yet.” 

He stopped and called lustily, then listened 
intently; but there came no response save the 
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WAS FOUND 


| last of all to the cabin of old Jerry Isham, 


who had not yet fulfilled his purpose of moving 
farther from the encroaching settlements, he 
found the old hunter, gaunt and wiry as the 
lank hound stretched on the hearth beside him, 
kneeling before the embers, busily engaged in 
making bullets. 

When the visitor told his errand in the fewest 
words, adding that every man in the settlements 
and every boy old enough to carry a gun was 
already astir, the old man uttered an impatient 
snort : 

“Humph! The fools’ll tromple up the ground 
so ’t a wolf couldn’t foller the young ’un’s track. 
Why didn’t you come to me fust? 
’Tain’t no use 0’ my goin’ now.” 

“But you will go, Uncle Jerry? 
You’re wuth more’n the hull on us!’ 

“Course 1’m a-goin’, but ’tain’t no 
use,” the old man persisted, as he took 
down his rifle and slipped the thong of his 
powder-horn over his shoulder with one 
motion and dropped a handful of un- 
cooled bullets into his pocket. He paused 
at the threshold and spoke to the hound, 
that, alert when he saw the gun in hand, 
got upon his stiff legs and capered about 
his master. 

“No, Loud, this ain’t your kind o’ 
huntin’. You got to stay an’ keep 
camp,” and he shut the door upon 
the whimpering dog. Then, addressing 
Marvin, “I'll streak it stret for your 
betterments,” he strode away, dis- 
appearing in the woods. 

Marvin’s good mare carried him home 
at his best pace, but not before the oid 
hunter had reached the clearing and 
skirted it, till in the soft mold of the 
corn-field he discovered the imprint of 
the child’s foot tending toward the 
woods. 

With this clue to the direction she had 
taken, he entered the forest, thankful to 
hear the shouts of the main body of the 
searching-party far to his right, and 
going upon a course where they were 
unlikely to interfere with his careful, silent quest. 

Stopping a moment to comfort his distressed 
wife, John Marvin hastened away to join in the 
search, while she, with an aching heart, sat 
waiting alone with her baby till some of the 
nearest of the neighboring women came to offer 
consolation after their various fashions. 

“Now don’t you worry, Ruth,” said one, the 
sight and sound of whose cheery face and voice 
were heartening. ‘“Sally’ll turn up safe and 
sound ’fore night.”’ 

“Mebby so,”’ sighed another, “if she don’t git 
a-holt 0’ no p’ison berries nor nothin’.” 

“Sho, ther hain’t none now!” said the first, 
contemptuously. ‘“She’s all right, an’ the men- 
folks’ll find her, I know they will. Don’t you 
worry, Ruth.” 

“Land knows, I hope so, but it’s allus best to 
be prepared for the wust. I try to be, and have 
other folks. When our Peter got lost, I didn’t 
*spect nothing but what he’d be fetched home 
half eat up, an’ he was twelve year old and 
twice as big as Sally. An’ I hearn ’em a-tellin’ 
at Uncle Jerry Isham says the’s a —” 

“Sho, now,” cried the other speaker, “th’ 
hain’t nothin’ to hurt nobody, an’ it’s just as 
warm as summer! You go an’ make Ruth a 
cup 0’ tea an’ make enough for yourself a cup, 
whilst I take care 0’ the baby. Jane Titus, you 
run out an’ get a handful o’ dry chips an’ start 
up the fire, an’ whilst you’re outdoor listen an’ 
see what you c’n hear,” and the good woman 
talked so loudly and constantly to the baby and 
its mother, the latter did not hear the rumor of 
some wild beast haunting the neighboring forest. 

The innocent cause of all the trouble had been 
a gorgeous butterfly wavering past the open door 
as little Sally sat in the foot of the cradle. She 
was weary of shaking the squash rattle and pick- 


echo rebounding from one forest-palisaded edge | ing up the red ear that was dropped as soon as it 
of the clearing to another till its last faint rever- | -was recovered and demanded as soon as it was 


beration faded into silence. Several times he | 
repeated the call, but got no other answer than | 
floor first caught her eye, then the great bright 
Once he thought for an instant that his ear | 


the mocking echoes. 


caught the thin, childish treble he hoped to hear, 
but it presently resolved itself into the faint 


reiteration of a distant log-cock’s monotonous | 


call. 

“Wal, I’m afeard she’s got lost,”’ said he, at the 
threshold, after satisfying himself with a glance 
that the one room’s sole tenant was the baby. 
“I won’t waste time huntin’ alone. I[’ll git 
out the mare an’ roust out the neighbors. You 
blow the horn once in five minutes, an’ maybe 
she’ll hear it. Don’t worry more’n you can 
help, wife.’’ 

He gave her a kiss and was away, gallop- 
ing down the rough forest road along which, 
within two miles, the homes of half a dozen set- 
tlers were strung like rude beads on a ruder string 
of bark. 

Fortunately, the men were at work near their 
homes, and so, getting the alarm at once, set 
forth on the search without delay, each agreeing 





dropped. 
The unstable shadow dodging across the sunlit 


insect, fluttering athwart the square patch of 
blue sky like a winged blossom of orange and 
black. It hovered there a moment as if about to 
enter, and Sally held her breath expectantly ; but 
it fluttered out of sight, and she sprang to the 
door with a sudden impulse to catch it to show 
to the baby, who had never seen anything so 
beautiful. 

There it was—waiting for her on the broad 
disk of the last sunflower! She tiptoed toward 
it with upreaching hands ready to clutch it. But 
when they were within a foot of it, it drifted 
upward, and floated away no faster than she ran, 
yet just out of reach, until it led her half-way to 
the woods. 

Then, with accelerated flight, it suddenly left 
her far behind, and she was about to give up the 
chase when it alighted on a fire-blackened stump, 
and its palpitating wings seemed to invite her 
forward to an easy capture. 

Her hands were ready to close upon it and she 


to fire three shots if he found the girl. Coming | blackened her finger-tips in an eluded clutch as 








it flitted away again and alighted a rod beyond 
on a ragged head of asters. She heard faintly 
the hollow clash of the squash shell on the floor 
and the baby’s impatient cry, but the opening 
and closing wings beckoned her on to one more 
attempt. 

It was frustrated as before, but the butterfly 
skimmed the ground in lower flight and led her 
on and on till she tripped on a hill of corn stubble 
and fell headlong, cutting her outstretched palms 
on another. As she scrambled to her feet she 
caught a glimpse of the object of her pursuit 
flitting into the dark shadows of the woods, 
whither she was almost afraid to follow it. But 
if a butterfly was not afraid to enter the gloomy 
depths, surely she need not fear! 

So she went on, lured by occasional glimpses of 
orange specks wavering in the midday twilight, 
till at last she quite lost them. She thought she 
heard her mother’s voice calling.faint and far 
away, and was frightened to think how long she 
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“THERE, DEARY." 


had left the baby. She ran as fast as she could 
over the rough forest floor, expecting at every 
step to see the light of the clearing shining before 
her. 

Now she heard the distant blast of a horn, 
answered by other blasts,—for such the echoes 
were to her,—confusing her with calls that she 
knew not which to follow. On and on she 
went, the dark shadows and the gray trunks 
always about her, and the rustling leaves under 
her feet. On and on, till every sound died away 
but that of her own footfalls. 

At last, appalled by the terrible silence and 
loneliness and overcome by weariness and fright, 
she sank down beside a huge fallen trunk, where 
a splash of sunshine filtered down through the 
treetops, and sobbed herself asleep. 

Once she was half-awakened by a light, cold 
touch and a warm breath on her cheek, and 
again by a rustling sound and a light pressure of 
something covering her, and then she sank into 
heavy sleep, dreaming that she was at home 
under the quilt of her own trundle-bed, listening 
to her mother’s footsteps moving softly away 
from beside her. 

Uncle Jerry entered upon his quest with every 
sense alert, and guided now by an overturned 
leaf, now by a broken twig and now the imprint 
of a little shoe in a patch of moss or a moidering 
log, followed the trail of the lost girl with slow 
accuracy, till it began to circle upon itself where 
she had become hopelessly bewildered. Here he 
was puzzled but not baffled, and sat down on a 
mossy log to rest and study the problem over by 
the aid of a quiet smoke. 

“The’ hain’t no use in hurryin’,’’ he said to 
himself. “I’ve had lots o’ good luck jest a-settin’ 
on a log an’ waitin’.’’- 

The silence was absolute, as it often is in the 
primeval forest in a windless day, when summer 
birds have gone. It was too early for the real 
Indian summer, but there was the hazy softness 
of that genial season when autumn falls into a 
brief dream of summer. The warm sunshine 
filtered down through the thinning branches, and 
there was no chill in the deepest shade. 

The old hunter deliberately filled his pipe, 
drew out his flint and steel, and was searching 
for the necessary bit of punk when his quick ear 
caught a remote rustle of leaves underfoot. All 
motion was suspended and al] senses seemed 
merged in the one of hearing, intent upon that 
sound. 

“Mebby it’s the little gal,” he thought, as the 
cautious footsteps grew more distinet. ‘‘No, it’s 
too reg’lar and careful like. It’s some critter.”’ 

Flint and steel went silently back into separate 
pockets without touching one another, the long 
rifle was in his hands cocked and ready, and 
his eyes were now searching the woods in the 
direction of the approaching sound more intently 
than his ears. 

Then above a prostrate trunk, ten rods away, 
appeared an eager, catlike head, and a great 
panther sprang noiselessly on to the mossy cush- 
ion, poising herself on her closely gathered feet 














while she looked backward and downward till a 
like smaller head appeared and a quarter-grown 
cub clambered up beside her. 

She came down on the dry leaves from her 
perch almost as silently as she had reached it, and 
lashed her tail impatiently when the cub made its 
noisier descent. Then she resumed her cautious 
course, moving more slowly at every step. 

The eagerness of her forward gaze grew more 
intense; its directness was diverted only when, 
for an instant, she turned her head to regard the 
cub as it closely followed her in apt imitation of 
her movements. 

There was something more fearful than wild 
fury in the cruel stealth of the beast, so large and 
strong, yet creeping toward her prey so silently 
that the strained ear could scarcely catch the 
faintest rustle of the dry leaves under the slow 
pressure of her footfalls. Her color, unlike the 
variegated brightness of the fallen foliage, yet 
blended with it so that the eye might easily lose 
the bulky form if it did not follow 
her slow movements. F 

“T hope she hain’t run acrost the 
young ’un,”’ the old man thought, with 
a momentary sickening qualm. “But 
she hain’t—she’s sharp set. What is 
she arter? Jest larnin’ her kitten 
mischief ?”” . 

So intent was she on the object which 
engaged her that she never detected the 
silent figure sitting so near, nor the 
movement, more cautious than her own, 
which brought the long rifle to a steady 
aim. Now, with no living thing before 
her that the hunter could discern, she 
crouched for a spring. Her head was 
thrust a little forward, her yellow eyes 
were glaring fixedly, her lithe back was 
arching more and more as she nervously 
gathered her hinder paws closer beneath 
her belly, and her long tail was stirring 
the leaves with spasmodic twitches. 

The cub sat upon its haunches and 
regarded her with comieal curiosity, or 
stretched forth a tentative paw te touch 
the jerking tail with sheathed claws, 
quite at a loss for the motive of this 
attitude of assault if it were not to 
afford it a plaything. 

The muzzle of the rifle was impercep- 
tibly raised, the brass sight shone like 
a star against the dusky orifice of the 
ear, and the long barrel spat out its thin 
jet of fire and smoke. With the quick echo of 
the sharp report a yell of rage and pain more 
sharply shattered the silence of the woods as 
the stunned panther’s instantaneous leap ended 
far short of its mark, and she clawed earth and 
air with aimless strokes. 

Then, not five paces from where she fell, a 
mound of bright-tinted leaves beside a huge pros- 
trate trunk was scattered from beneath, and a 
childish form sprang upright with a scared, 
bewildered face, turned now on the tawny, 
writhing beast, now on the tall figure of the 
hunter. Isham was statuesque with astonish- 
ment for a moment, as with half-emptied 
charger at the muzzle of the rifle he stared at 
this unexpected apparition. 

“There, deary,” he said, coming close to Sally 
and laying an assuring hand upon her head, 
“don’t you be scart. Theol’ cat’s dead an’ can’t 
hurt nob’dy now. See,” and he touched the 
panther with his foot, as, with cruel eyes fixed 
in a sightless glare, the last breath of her savage 
life went out in a gasping snarl. 

“Now we'll knock down the kitty,” he said, 
aiming the reloaded rifle at the cub, where it clung, 
spitting and growling, half-way up the trunk of 
a tree, “an’ then,” he continued, after the brief 
interruption of the shot, “we’ll give ’em one more 
shot to let ’em know we’re all right, an’ then, 
says I, we’ll streak it for home to mammy. 
Law, though, you hed a close call, deary!’’ 


CHEAPLY EARNED FAME. 

[Nevers who speaks English is reasonably sure 

of being understood in any good hotel on the 
Continent. Sometimes, however, the rule fails, 
and then one’s native ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness are put to the test. Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw is a man of varied acquirements, but, says 
a writer in the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, 
a knowledge of Italian is not among them. 

Nevertheless, a report got currency that he 
could speak Italian fluently, and a representative 
of the Giornale d’ Italia came to interview 
him in consequence. This is the explanation 
Mr. Shaw gave for the genesis of the report. 

‘*A4 while ago,’’ he said, ‘‘I was in Milan 
with a party of English folk. We were dining 
at a restaurant, and our waiter knew no lan- 
guage other than his own. When the moment 
came to pay we were unable to make him 
understand that we wanted not one bill, but 
twenty-four separate ones. , 

‘*My friends insisted that I must know Italian, 
so to act as interpreter I racked my memory for 
chips from the language of Dante, but in vain. 

‘All of a sudden a line from the opera, 
‘The Huguenots,’ flashed through my brain— 
‘Ognuno per se; per tutti il cielo.’ (‘Every 
man for himself; and heaven for all.’) I 
declaimed it. The army of waiters was doubled 
up with laughter; my friends applauded wildly, 
and my fame as an Italian scholar has been on 
the increase ever since.’’ 
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esident Taft’s Recommendations, 

contained in his first annual message, sent 
to Congress December 7th, included the estab- 
lishment of a system of postal savings-banks, 
subsidies for the encouragement of American 
shipping, legislation to forbid the issuance of 
judicial injunctions in labor cases without notice, 
provision for the publicity of political contribu- 
tions in the elections of members of Congress, 
pensions for civil employés, the admission of 
Arizona and New Mexico as separate states, 
the creation of an appointive governor and ex- 
ecutive council for Alaska, and the appointment 
of a commission to consider the wisdom of hold- 
ing an exposition to celebrate the semicentennial 
of President Lincoln’s emancipation proclama- 
tion. ° 


xpenses and Revenues.—The Secretary 

of the Treasury estimates the deficit for 
the current fiseal year at $73,075,620, including 
disbursements for the Panama Canal. It is 
proposed to meet this deficit by the sale of 
Panama Canal bonds. The estimates of the 
departments have been cut, partly by economies, 
and partly by the postponement of work which 
will be necessary later, so that the total is less 
by $42,818,000 than the appropriations for the 
eurrent fiseal year. Excluding payments on 
account of the Panama Canal, the surplus for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, is estimated 
at $35,931,000. ® 


|S grec niganagese for Diplomatic Service. 
Under an executive order, published De- 
cember 5th, the civil service system of appoint- 
ment on the basis of ascertained fitness and 
promotion on the ground of proved efficiency is 
to be extended to the diplomatic service. An 
examining board is to be created to examine 
applicants for secretaryships of legations ; orig- 
inal appointments will be made from the lists 
thus created, without regard to the political 
affiliations of the applicants; secretaryships of 
the higher grades will be filled by promotion 
from the lower; and higher grade secretaries 
who demonstrate special capacity will be pro- 
moted to chiefs of missions. 
& 


aval Estimates for the coming fiscal 
year, included in the report of Mr. Meyer, 
Secretary of the Navy, are about $10,000,000 
less than the amount appropriated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Mr. Meyer recommends the 
eonstruction of two more battle-ships of the all- 
big-gun type, but the only other new construc- 
tion he asks for is the building of a repair ship. 
& 


he British Parliament was prorogued 
December 3d until January 15th; but the 
prorogation was only a formality, as dissolu- 
tion and general elections for a new Parliament 
will be announced before that date. The cam- 
paign began immediately. 
& 
erman Politics.— Emperor William’s 
speech from the throne, at the opening of 
the Reichstag, November 30th, promised a con- 
siderable addition to the government insurance 
system by the extension of sick-benefit insurance 
to the working classes not heretofore protected, 
and the creation of a plan of insurance for the 
dependent relatives of deceased workers. The 
bitterness of feeling created in the Reichstag by 
differences over financial questions was indi- 
eated by the refusal of the National Liberals, 
the Imperial party or Free Conservatives, and 
the Radicals to take any part in the organiza- 
tion of the Reichstag. Their intention is to 
throw upon the German Conservatives and 
Clericals the whole responsibility for legislation. 
® 
ecretary Ballinger of the Department of 
the Interior, in his annual report, recom- 
mends the adoption of a leasing system, with 
reference to coal-, oil- and gas-fields in the public 
domain, under which the right to open and 
operate the deposits might be leased, while the 
title would remain in the government, and such 
restrictions would be enforced as would control 
the output and conserve the deposits as a public 
utility. He recommends a similar policy with 
regard to public land which contains power 
sites; and urges Congress to authorize the 
retention of the titles in the government, and 
the granting of easements for the development 
of power and the transmission of electricity. 
For the furtherance of reclamation work, Mr. 
Ballinger favors an issue of $30,000,000, of 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness. 


* 
ecent Deaths.—Brig.-Gen. Thomas Mec- 
Curdy Vincent, U.'S. A., retired, who 
during the Civil War was in charge of the 
organization of volunteer armies, died Novem- 
ber 30th, aged 77.—Rev. Dr. Daniel Ayres 
Goodsell, Methodist Episcopal Bishop since 
1888, and resident Bishop in New York City 
since 1908, died December 5th, aged 69,—— 
Thomas Augustine Hendrick, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cebu, died of cholera November 
30th, aged 60, 
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rome aegre and Hidden Water.—A | = 
French inventor, Monsieur Dienert, has 
contrived an application of the microphone to 
the discovery of underground water. One end 
of a tube is inserted in the ground, the upper 
end being attached to the microphone. The 
sounds of flowing or dropping water are con- 
veyed to the ear from great depths. In the 
Marne valley two springs were recently dis- 
covered with this apparatus at a depth of about 
50 feet below the surface of the ground. It is 
believed that the apparatus will be of great 
service in mining operations, both for indicating 
the location of concealed springs and for com- 
municating with imprisoned miners. 
& 

he Kerguelen Islands.—France is be- 

ginning to take an interest in the Kerguelen 
Islands, discovered by a French navigator in 
1772. According to Henri Boissitre, who with 














his brother has devoted himself to the develop- | {= 

ment of these islands, | ¢.% 

they will soon become a | &* 

prosperous colony. 2 

They contain no trees, | £ J 

but an immense quan- 3 

tity of a fodder plant, a | :~ 

species of pimpernel, (“3 

called accena, which is | #4 

fees eagerly eaten by horses, £4 

. «=! sheep, pigs and rabbits. |‘ A 

Rabbits, rats and mice are the only indigenous | {4 

land animals. There is also a single bird, the | * 4 

chionis or sheathbill, which lives in company 3 a 

with the sea-birds. The sea-elephants, which °4 

had been practically exterminated in 1840, are | 5 

now again very numerous. The waters round | >*: 

the islands also abound in whales, and it is < 

upon the whale and sea-elephant fishery that “a 

the hopes of developing a useful colony rest. ta 

* be 

ew Electric Heater.— The Bastian | > 
electric heater, recently invented in Eng- 

land, consists of tubes of quartz containing a | 


spiral of nickel or other wire mounted in a 
frame, from which they can readily be removed 
for renewal. Within a few seconds after the 
current is turned on the tubes become incan- 
descent, exposing a large red-hot surface, which 
can be used for cooking or heating. 
& 
—_—— Camphor.—Since the invention | ig 





ory 


| 


an 


of celluloid the consumption of camphor | £; 
has increased to such a degree that the manu- | * 
facture of artificial camphor has become an in- | Ls 





dustry of considerable importance. Seventy | 
per cent. of the camphor annually consumed | & 
is employed in the manufacture of celluloid, | 
and only 13 per cent. for pharmaceutical pur- | 
poses. Natural camphor is obtained by the | 
distillation of the wood of the camphor laurel, 
a tree which grows in great forests in Japan 
and Formosa. Since 1905 artificial camphor 
has been made by the action of various acids 
upon the essence of turpentine. It differs from 
natural camphor only in its action upon polar- | 
ized light. When sufficiently refined, it pos- 
sesses, in all other respects, the same properties 
as natural camphor. Its invention is due to the | 
growing demand, combined with the monopoly | 
of Japan in the natural product. At the same | 
time efforts are being made to cultivate the | 
camphor-tree in India, Ceylon, Florida and 
Texas. ® 
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od and Man.—The pessimistic views 

expressed by Sir W. Crookes in 1898 con- 
cerning an impending dearth of the wheat sup- 
ply of the world have often since been the 
subject of comment, and at the recent meeting 
of the British Association they were again 
mentioned by Maj. P. G. Cragie in his address 
to the Sub-Section of Agriculture. He was 
more hopeful than Sir W. Crookes, but he 
pointed out the necessity .of developing the 
grain lands of the world, and expressed the 
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view that the most important thing was not to | } 4 
bring the food to the men, but to bring the men | U4 
to the food; that is, to the land capable of pro- | £4 
ducing it. The 1,600,000,000 persons constitu- | *. 

ting the present population of the globe are > 
concentrated in narrow regions, and large parts bo 


of the earth, capable of great agricultural 
development, are left relatively barren. The 
best solution of the problem of food supply 


on 
. 








would be to find a way to induce the surplus | “a 
population to inhabit and develop the lands now | ; 
neglected. ae £4 
7 Cs 
I prmdgy seers by Gas.—The use of the ee 
gas furnace for forging, tempering and | *~ 
hardening steel is spreading among the work- | ¢ ; 
shops where cutlery and tools are made. The | ‘a 
old ‘‘hearths’’ are disappearing, replaced by | {4 
small, clean gas furnaces, which are not only | ¥ 4 
economical in space and cost of running, and | U4 
comparatively clean and neat, but furnish a | £1 
uniform temperature of ahy desired degree, thus | *. 
avoiding damage to the steel through ‘‘burning,’’ as 
or irregularity of temperature. The working of he 
the furnaces is economical, because the gas can | § 
be cut off the moment the operation is finished. 
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Post=Card Projector. 


The Post-Card Projector, equipped for either illuminating 
or acetylene gas, given toany Companion subscriber for one 
new subscription and 75c. extra. Price of each Projector 
$2.50. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by 
receiver. Post-Card Projector, equipped for attaching to 
an electric light current, given to any Companion subscriber 
for three new subscriptions; or for one new subscription 
and $1.00 extra. Price $3.00. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by recewer. Shipping weight of all 
Projectors 5 lbs. each. 


cards, instead of the breakable and more expensive glass slides, 

and throws upon the screen a brilliant reproduction about 3 feet 
in diameter in the exact colors of the original. Every home has its 
collection of post-cards, which may be used in the Post-Card Projector 
to furnish many a pleasant and instructive evening’s entertainment. 
The fortunate owner of one of these wonderful machines may also 
earn considerable pocket money by charging an admission fee when 
exhibiting his cards. 


"Torr Post-Card Projector, as its name implies, uses illustrated post- 





swats The Post-Card Projector is made of metal, and is 
Description. japanned in ~ecniiien red, with a yellow border 
stripe. The body of the lantern measures 9x6x6% inches. We can 
supply these Projectors fitted for the use of illuminating gas, electric 
light, or acetylene gas. The Projector for illuminating gas is equipped 
with a high-power Welsbach light and 5 feet of gas tubing. The Pro- 
jector for electric light is furnished with a 32-candle-power 110 volt 
lamp, 5 feet of flexible cord and an attachment socket. The Projector 
for acetylene gas is equipped with a specially adapted gas generator, 
perfectly safe for even a child to use. A small can of calcium carbid is 
also included. We recommend especially the acetylene equipment, how- 
ever, because of its powerful light, which is even brighter than the elec- 
triclight. When ordering be sure to state which equipment you prefer. 








Erpert | 
Pyrograpby Outfit. 


The Complete New Expert Pyrography Outfit given 

to any Companion subscriber for one new subscrip- 

tion and $1.50 extra, postage included. Price of 
Outfit $3.25, post-paid. 


ended are considered infinitely more valuable than something 

ought hastily ata shop. What could be more beautiful or suit- 
able for the wedding, birthday or holiday present than a bit of real 
art of your own creation? 

The Expert Outfit contains the Farney Carbureter and Blast Pipe. 
This Carbureter, 5 inches long and heavily nickel-plated, is made of 
heavy 1-16 inch brass, and filled with a fire-proof asbestos compound 
for absorbing the benzine. The Carbureter gives out a superior gas, 


Gr on which the thought and skill of the giver have been ex- 


cannot tip over, and displaces the use of a glass lamp and alcohol for 
heating the points. 


In addition to the Carbureter, the Outfit contains 1 large-sized double 
Rubber Bellows, with net and long tube; 1 Platinum Point; 1 Solid 
Cork Handle, improved shape, with rubber tubing; 2 sheets of Impres- 
sion Paper for transferring designs; 1 hinged-cover Whitewood Box 
for Outfit, partitioned, with design stamped on the outside, ready for 
burning, and a 32-page Booklet, with description of tools, materials and 
methods of decoration, giving a complete course of illustrated lessons. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


is an illus- 
tra weekly paper for all the family. 
Its re price is , a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Maas. 

class :atter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


-, a8 Becond- 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your poper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

o 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 7 Boston, Mass. 








BURNS. 


he medical books describe sev- 

eral degrees of burns, according 
to the amount of damage the fire 
has done to the skin or the parts 
beneath. 

The first degree consists merely 
in redness and stinging of the skin, 
such as is caused by the flame of a 
match touching the finger for an 
instant, or a drop of hot wax from 
a candle falling on the hand. Ordi- 
narily this is a trivial accident, and 
the pain of it, if annoying, may be 
subdued by applying a cloth wet 
with a solution of cooking soda; 
but if a large surface is burned, as when a cambric 
night-dress catches fire and blazes up for a 
moment, but is quickly extinguished, the patient 
may suffer severely from shock. 

In the second degree, blisters form on the injured 
part. Care must be taken not to tear the blisters 
—in removing the burned clothing, for example. 
A little snip with clean scissors, or two or three 
punctures with a clean needle, should be made in 
the part of the blister which protrudes most, and 
as soon as the water has drained away, the part 
should be covered with a cloth wet with soda solu- 
tion, or with equal parts of lime-water and olive- 
oil—called carron-oil. 

In burns of the third degree the upper layer of 
the skin is destroyed. This is the most painful 
of all burns, for the sensitive cutaneous nerves 
are exposed. The first thing to do is to cover the 
part so as to protect the bared nerve-endings from 
contact with the air. The same dressing as that 
for burns of the second degree will give relief 
until the physician comes. Carron-oil is best, but 
the soda solution is better than nothing, and much 
better than plain water or oil. 

In burns of the fourth degree—the third and 
fourth degrees usually occur together—the skin is 
burned through and the bare flesh is exposed. 
This, strange as it may seem, is less painful than 
a third-degree burn, for now the nerve-endings, 
which receive and transmit the painful sensations, 
are entirely destroyed. It is more serious in its 
after effects, because it always leaves a scar 
which is disfiguring, and may contract and draw 
the part out of shape. 

In burns of the fifth degree the muscles and 
other tissues are more or less extensively disinte- 
grated, and in those of the sixth degree the entire 
limb—finger, hand, arm, foot or leg—is destroyed. 

In all these severer burns there is more or less 
shock, which may be so profound as to kill; and 
there are also serious symptoms caused by con- 
gestion of the internal organs, and probably also 
by a poison formed in the burned tissues. 





* ¢ 


A MEMORY SYSTEM. 


he methods employed by some persons for fix- 

ing dates in their minds seem to an unpreju- 
diced observer rather cumbersome. ‘Now there 
are two dates in our history that I made up my 
mind as a girl I would never let go of, though I 
was such a poor hand at dates,” said Grandmother 
Wills, wiping her spectacles and gazing benignly 
down upon her grandson, Thomas, who had been 
reciting his history lesson to her. 

“Two was about all I could manage, but I took 
the most important. One was the date when 
America was discovered, and the other the Inde- 
pendence year.” 

Thomas opened his mouth, but Grandmother 
Wills laid her wrinkled hand gently over it. It 
was evident that the boy knew the dates himself, 
and wanted to name them. 

“Now; don’t you say ’em, Tommy, for I’ve got 
my methods of remembering, and I want to see if 
they work all right,” said the old lady, with a little 
laugh. 

“Now let’s see—let’s see. How old was my 
brother Abel when he broke his leg falling out o’ 
the apple-tree? Twelve, wasn’t he? No, that 
was the time he cut him with the scythe. Four- 
teen—yes, I know that’s right—fourteen. So far, 
80 good. 

“Well, now, the next figure was Jennie’s age 
when she died. Was she eleven? No, for she 
was three years younger than Billy, and he was— 
two and three’s five, and five from fourteen—nine. 
Yes, nine’s the next figure. 

“And the last figure’s two!” exclaimed the old 
lady, delightedly. “I recollect that was easy to 
remember, because, you see, it took two folks, a 
boy and a girl, to make the rest of the number. 
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There, 1492 — 1492, Tommy! Now I guess you 
won’t tell me that isn’t right?” cried Mrs. Wills, 
triumphantly. 

Thomas stared silently at his grandmother with 
what she took to be astonished admiration. 

“Pretty good method, mine is, Tommy,” she 
said, with a touch of pride. ‘Now you run off and 
play a while, and when I’ve thought out the other 
date I’ll tap on my window, and you run up and 
let grandma tell it off to you, same as she’s done 
1492.” 

* 


A KING WHO IS LOVED. 


hat King Edward has inherited much of the 
affection the English people felt for his mother, 
and has perhaps added something to his popu- 
larity by his own personality and bearing, is shown 
by a significant little incident which a writer in the 
New York Sun reports. 
It was during his visit to the populous South 


London suburb of Camberwell, where he laid _ the 
- ~ accra of the new King’s College Hos- 


w= 


Nowhere in London are there more working men 
out of a “job” than in this district. From one por- 
tion of the densely crowded route, when the King 
passed, came the cry: : 

“Can’t you give us work, Teddie?” 

And almost as soon as it was uttered came the 
answer from a host of throats: 

‘*He would if he could, the dear old fellow.” 

The crowd was pleased with the phrase “dear 
old fellow,” which was repeated again and again 
in the animated conversations that followed the 
passage of the procession. 

A well-dressed foreigner who was a spectator 
of this little scene remarked, in astonishment, 
“Vy, dey lofe him!” 


* ¢ 


LIVED ON HIS FAMILY. 


t is related of the Queen of Denmark that she 

once paid a visit to the Danish colony of Ice- 
land, where the good old bishop exerted himself 
to the utmost in her entertainment. His most 
successful effort in that direction, says a writer in 
the Montreal Standard, followed upon the expla- 
nation of a mistake which had at first greatly 
scandalized his royal mistress. 


The queen paid many compliments to her host, 
and — learned that he was a ay my J man, 
graciously inquired how many children he had. 

It happens that the Danish word for “children” 
is almost identical in sound with the Icelandic 
word for “sheep,” and the worthy bishop promptly 
answered, ““Two hundred.” 

“Two hundred children!” cried the a, 
“How can you possibly maintain such a number?” 

“Easily cnow. please your m 
the prelate, with a cheerful smile. ‘In the sum- 
mer I turn them out upon the hill to grass, and 
when the winter comes I kill and eat them.” 


* 
THE FOUR FLIES. 


n the course of a disquieting article on the sub- 
ject of food adulteration, a writer in the German 
weekly, Die Gartenlaube, drops into allegory. 
Americans who read it congratulate themselves 
that things are now different in this country. 


There were once four flies which made their 
wey = a certain pantry, and determined to have 
a feast. 

One flew to the sugar and ate heartily; but he 
soon died, for the sugar was full of white lead. 

The second chose the flour as his diet, but he 
fared no better, for the flour was loaded with 
plaster of Paris. 

The third sampled the sirup, and his six legs 
were presently raised in the air, for the sirup was 
colored with anilin dyes. 

The fourth fly, seeing all his friends dead, deter- 
mined to end his life also, and drank deeply of 
the fly-poison which he found in a convenient 


saucer. 
He is still alive and in good health. That, too, 
was adulterated. 

* 


HIS CONCILIATORY WAY. 


r. and Mrs. Pickaway, although really fond of 
each other, had frequent quarrels, owing, no 
doubt, to infirmities of temper on the part of both. 
Mr. Pickaway was telling his troubles to his elderly 
maiden aunt. 

“T try to be as good a husband to Bertha as I 
know how to be,” he said, “but we don’t seem to 
get along. It takes so little to irritate her, and 
when she starts to scolding, she never knows when 
2, stop, She takes offense, too, at such little 

ngs.”’ 

“Then don’t say those little things, Joshua,” 
said his aunt. ‘‘When she is cross you must try 
to be conciliatory.” 

“TI am conciliatory, Aunt Betty,’ he answered. 
“T often say to her, rtha, I know the utter use- 
lessness of trying to reason with you, but will you 
listen to me just a minute?’ and she gets mad even 
at that!” 

* © 


THEY WERE “OVER.”’ 


e was a regular patron of the restaurant. 
Perhaps that is why he felt justified in 
making clever remarks to the waitresses, remarks 
which they were puzzled to know how to answer. 
One day, however, the smallest and timidest girl 
happened to be serving this irritating customer, 
and it fell to her to answer him in kind. 

“T’ll have some steak,” he said, coming in late for 
dinner, ‘‘and some squash, and some — Got some 
baked potatoes, fine, brown, baked potatoes?” 

“Baked potatoes are all over,” said the girl. 

He leaned back in his chair and gazed at her 


quizzically. 
“Baked potatoes all over, are they?” he re- 
peated. “All over what?” 


“With,” she replied, simply. 
® © 


AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION. 


— is a virtue which all judges need, and 
most judges have. But sometimes, as in this 
ease recorded by a writer in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, it is not necessary to suffer in silence: 


A long-winded, prosy counselor was arguing a 
technical case recently before one of the judges 
of the Superior Court. He had drifted along in 
such a desultory way that it was hard to keep 
track of what he was trying to present, and the 
judge had just vented a very suggestive yawn. 

25 se trust that Iam not unduly trespass- 
ing on the time of this court,” said the lawyer, 
with a suspicion of sarcasm in his voice. 

“There is some difference,” the judge quietly 
observed, “between trespassing on time and en- 










croaching on eternity.” 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve dryness 
of the throat and hacking cough. Beneficial to elderly 
people. Absolutely harmless. Sold only in boxes. [ Adv. 
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CAUTIOUS MOTHERS 
Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest of 
Saponaceous Emollients 
for Baby’s Skin. 

Careful, thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap ex- 
clusively for preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands of infants and chil- 
dren, assisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, for the prevention of 
rashes, itchi and chafi for cl ‘ing the scalp 
of crusts, scales, and dandruff, and stopping falling 
hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough 
and sore hands, and for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery. Cures made in childhood are, in 
most cases, speedy, per t and ical. Guar- 
anteed absolutely pure under (U. 8.) Food and Drugs 
Act. [Adv, 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


A foositive Relief =< 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
, than worthless substitutes 


4 but a reason for it.” Delightful 


er shaving. — everywhere, or 
Get Mennen’s (the mailed on receipt of 25: 


ic. 
original). Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J 














“Cc. Q. D.” 
A complete receiving station for $1.50 
sent post-paid. Not a ‘oy. 
ABSOLUTELY GU. that you can 
catch wireless —— up to 300 miles. 
an i: 
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When you take 
Rising Sunfrom your 
grocer, you get the 
most excellence obtain- 
able in stove polish — we 
mean it—an extremely 
brilliant lusterofextreme 
durability un- 
der heat. 
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The real 
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—= stove polish test is— 

— will it last under heat 

— of thestove? When you 

— answer that, it’s Rising 

4 ~~ ~— ; ‘ The 
others don't. 
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500 ¢ I wire- 
less stations in the U.S. One is near you. 
Catch the utfit comprises : 
The famous “ Telim Auto Coherer,” 75 








Ohm telephone receiver, bottle mercury, 5 coherer plugs, wiring, 
directions and list of stations. Send 2-ct. stamp for our 120-page 
Electrical Cyclopedia-Catalogue No. 6, containing valuable elec- 
trical information, WIRELESS CODES, diagrams, etc. 
ELECTRO IMPORTING CO., 82 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
“Everything for the Experimenter.” 





Sell us your furs, ginseng and hides. 
We pay more for them than any other 
buyer in any other town or city inthe 


world. Furs or hides bring from 


10 to 60 per 
cent. more here than if you send them elsewhere 
and twice — can get at home, no matter 
trap or buy fur send today for our big free catalogue 
market report. Free for the asking and worth many ry) 
rite today; this advertisement may not appear again. 
,Corry,Pa. 


YOUR FU 


where you live. If 
trappers’ guide an 






to you. 


CORRY HIDE & FUR COMPANY, P.0.Box No.4227 















Free Book, ~— 
“Howto Make 
Your Feet Happy. And think what they 
save you. Six pairs for each child bought 
now will wear, without holes, toJuly, 1910 
—guaranteed—or you get new hose free. 

The only thing to be careful of is to look 
for ‘‘ Holeproof’’ on the toe, and for the 
trade-mark on the box. 

Give your husband six pairs— buy six 
pairs for yourself. 

The genuine ‘‘Holeproof’”’ is sold in 
your town. We’ll tell you the dealers’ 
names on request, or we’ll ship direct 
where we have no dealer, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of remittance. 


FA US 
floleprooffiosiery 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 





“Think What 
‘YOU Save, 
Mother! 


** Holeproof’’ Hose for 
the children are not only 
the best looking, best feel- 
ing children’s hose—they are 


the most economical. 


oleproof Sox— 6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, pearl 
gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal and mode. Sizes, 
9 to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight in abox. All one color or 
assorted, as desired. 

Holeproot Sox (extra light weight)— pairs, 
$2.00. ercerized. Same colors as above. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox— pairs, $3.00. Finished like 
silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, 
pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, flesh color and 
mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—é6 pairs, $3.00. 
Same colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof Silk Sox—3 pairs for $2.00. Guaranteed for 
three months, warranted pure silk. 

Holeproof Stocking —6 pairs, $2.00. Medium weight. 
Black, tan, black with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, light blue 
and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 1. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 
pairs, $3.00. Finished like silk. Extra light 
weight. Tan, black, pearl gray, lavender, light 
blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stocking: 
— .oo. Black and tan. Specially reinforced 

nee, heeland toe. Sizes, 5 to 11. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings —6 

irs, $2.00. Black and tan. Specially reinforced 

nee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 93g. These are the 
best children’s hose made to-day. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Office, 1906 


377 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





[cE Skating is the most exhilarating of out- 


door sports. 


It puts more vim and vigor 


into one’s system than all the tonics ever taken. 
For a clear brain and good red blood, take an 


occasional spin on 


Barney & Berry Skates 


Are you reading Prof. Browne’s Skating Articles in 
The Youth’s Companion, the first of which appeared 
November 25th? Prof. Browne is the author of Barney 
& Berry’s “ Handbook of Figure Skating,” with the aid of 


which any skater may excel. 
Practise his 


Supplement, 75 cents. 


50 cents, post-paid. With 
instructions on 


Barney & Berry Skates and become proficient in the 


delightful recreation. 


Barney & Berry Skates give long wear and 
perfect satisfaction. Experts and amateurs alike 
find B. & B. Skates exactly suited to their 


needs. 





mailed on request. 


You should have a pair yourself. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue of B. & B. Skates 
The Catalogue also gives 


complete Hockey Rules and instructions for 
making an Ice Rink. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 


79 Broad Street, 





Makers of Ice and 
Roller Skates, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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PIE-MAKING EXTRAORDINARY 


BY HENRY S. CHAPMAN 


J 

5-3 

he industrious housewife 
T who, on baking-days, 

achieves with satisfaction an 
assortment of a dozen pies, would 
open her eyes with astonishment 
if she could see the scale on which 
the making of pastry is conducted 
by the great pie bakeries of New 
York and other large cities of 
the country. 

Ten thousand, sometimes even 
fifteen thousand, pies at a baking, 
and that not only on Saturday, 
the traditional baking-day, but 
on every working-day of the year! 
Certainly it would appear that 
Americans agree with Emerson 
in his high opinion of pie, even 
though that food does not always 
produce in them the same intellectual and spirit- 
ual results we admire in the Sage of Concord. 

First of all, it is reassuring to know that 
absolute cleanliness rules in the great bakeries. 
Their walls are tiled or covered with white 
paint, and the floors are concrete. All vessels 
used in cooking are steam-sterilized daily, and 
every article of furniture, down to the benches 
on which the work people sit, is scrubbed with 
soap and water. 

The work of preparing the fillings goes on 
all day long. For an ordinary baking, it is 
necessary to cook, in the great stone vats, eight 
or ten barrels of apples, nearly as many barrels 
of spiced mince-meat, and of stewed squash or 
pumpkin, and the equivalent of four or five 
barrels of custard and stewed fruits. 

During the summer, of course, the mince 
pie falls into disfavor, but quite as many of the 
popular berry pies are 
made, so the total is not 
affected. Fifteen barrels 
of flour, over a barrel of 
lard, two barrels of sugar 
and spices in wholesale 
amounts are transformed 
every day into pastry in 
one of these establish- 
ments. 

The actual baking be- 
gins at ten o’clock at 
night. 
flour is dumped on the 
mixing-board, the short- 
ening is worked in, and 
into a hollow made in 
the center of the heap a 
pail of water mixed with 
baking-powder is poured. 
The flour is rapidly worked into a thick paste, 
and then pushed along to the kneader, while 
the mixer attacks a fresh mountain of flour. 
The kneader chops off pieces of the paste and 
rolls them into the proper consistency, while 
men beyond him cut the dough into pieces of 
the right shape for bottom crusts, and place 
these in the baking-pans. Great stacks of pans 
are soon formed and passed along to the filler, 
who stands in front of a row of tubs and barrels 
full of the various sorts of filling, and with a 
long-handled dipper pours the apple, or custard, 
or mince-meat into the pans. Eighty pies a 
minute is not an unusual stint for a rapid work- 
man to accomplish. 

Then the pies pass to another bench, where 
flour and lard and water and baking-powder 
have been mixed and rolled into the top crusts, 





PUTTING ON THE 
MERINGUE. 
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READY FOR THE OVEN 


which they still lack. Pies which have no top 
crusts do not, of course, take this step, and those 
which are to be covered with meringue go to 
still another bench, where a workman_squeezes 
the prepared meringue through the hole in the 
small end of a conical canvas bag. 

The top-crust pies are baked in ‘*draw-plate’’ 
ovens. They rest upon great sheets of iron, of 
which there are several, one above another in 
each oven, each carrying nearly a hundred pies. 
Pies of the other sort go to ordinary ovens, into 
which they are pushed and from which they 
are taken on long-handled, shovel-like instru- 
- 8 a thermometer in each oven, 
a 





THE FILLER. 


A great pile of. 








which can be watched through 
a glass plate, and a constant tem- 
perature of five hundred and fifty 
degrees is maintained. The accu- 
racy with which the ingredients 
are mixed, the unvarying temper- 
ature of the ovens and the exact 
timing of the baking produce a 
uniformity of quality which the 
most careful housewife cannot 
attain, although her standard of 
excellence may, no doubt, be high- 
er than the commercial one. 

The baking over, the pies, all 
hot and fragrant, are loaded upon 
great trucks and rolled to the 
shipping - room, where they are 
counted, packed and distributed 
by delivery wagons to hotels, 
restaurants, lunch-rooms, retail bakeries and 
private houses. It is five o’clock, or perhaps 
six, when the last wagon drives away. An hour 
or two later the girls who cut up the apples and 
pumpkins, who chop up the mince-meat and 
mix the custards, are back again and another 
day’s work has begun. 
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GOOD TRAINING. 


a horseback-rider, the Indian can teach | 


s 
A many things to the white race. Among the 
Navajos and Hopis, the Pimas and Apaches, 
says George Wharton James, in ‘‘What the 
White Man can learn from the Indian,’’ most of 
the children are taught to ride at an early age. 


They can catch, bridle and saddle their own 
horses while they are still ‘‘little tots,’’ and the 
way they ride is almost a marvel. They ride 
up and down trails, over the plains and up the 
mountains. They go with their parents gath- 
= seeds and pifion nuts, and are also 
taught to handle their horses in the chase. 
They study ‘‘horse nature,’’ and early become 
expert horse-breakers. While their animals are 
broncos wild, and therefore are never as 
well ‘‘broken’’ as are ours, they compel them 
to do every duty, and ride them fearlessly and 


constantly. 

In addition to their riding, the Indians are 
great walkers and climbers of steep cafion and 
mountain trails. Men, women and children 
alike pass up and down these trails with almost 
the ease and agility of the goat. I have seen a 
woman with a carrying-basket suspended from 
her forehead, containing a load of fruit, of pine 
nuts, of grass seeds, weighing not less than 
from fifty to one hun pounds, her baby 
perched on top of the load, steadily and easily 
climb a trail that made me puff and blow like 
a grampus. 

en I see white boys slouching and sham- 
bling along the streets I wish with a great wish 
that I could have them put under the training 
of some of my wild Indian friends. They 
would soon brace up; heads would be held 
erect, chins down, abdomen in, chest up, and 
with lips closed, = air filling their lungs, 
the whole aspect of life would change. 


* ¢ 


A BASKET OF POTATOES. 


W's the common potato is to Ireland the 
sweet potato has been to Satsuma, Japan. 
To it, declares the author of ‘‘In Togo’s Coun- 
try,’”’ Mr. H. B. Schwartz, the province un- 
doubtedly owed much of its former power and 
influence. 


The introduction of the sweet is traced 
to a basket of the tubers which, in 1698, the 
King of Loo Choo presented to the Prince of 
Satsuma. ‘The prince caused them to be planted 
in the island of Tanegashima, and from there 
they soon spread all over the province. From 
Satsuma they have been introduced in compara- 
tively recent years to almost all parts of the 
empire. 

Much of Satsuma is too hilly for rice land, 
but the sweet pete can be grown anywhere. 
It requires little cultivation and yields a large 
amount of food from a very small acreage. 
Boiled with millet, the sweet potato forms the 


{ common diet of almost all the farmers and poorer 


people of the province. 

By its aid the rough and not overfertile 
country sustains a vast population, and in 
feudal times was able to support a larger num- 
ber of soldiers than any other province. Thanks 
to this humble tuber, the dreadful famines 
which in olden times devastated so many of 
the fairest provinces of Japan remained wholly 
unknown in Satsuma. 


* ¢ 


WORTH THEIR PRICE. 


t the time of completing a new court-house 
at Lawrence, Massachusetts, there was a 
dedicatory banquet, at which three judges of 
the Superior Court were present. Judge Sher- 
man, describing the occasion in ‘‘Some Recol- 
lections of a Long Life,’’ says that a speech 
was made on that occasion by Ex-Congressman 
W. S. Knox, one paragraph of which he quotes: 
‘*We have a new court-house, which has cost 
the county so much,’’—naming the figure,—‘“‘and 
it is worth all it has cost us. We havea pretty 
good library, which has cost us a good deal, 
and it is worth all it has cost us. Also, we 
have three judges of the Superior Court; they 
cost us nothing, and they are worth all they 
cost us.’’ 
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The Simplex Graphophone 


We have a limited supply of Simplex 
Graphophones left over from the sea- 
son ending in October, which we offer 
at exactly one-half of the former price. 


THE Simplex Graphophone is a full-sized and perfect instrument which 
plays any regular disk record. The producer is the very latest 
model, and precisely the same as is used on machines sold everywhere at 
rigidly maintained prices. The diaphragm is made of mica, set into the 
sound-box with a soft rubber washer. The reproducer parts are all either 
beautifully nickeled or blued. The arm that supports the horn is cast from 
aluminum and nickeled. The horn is 15 inches long and has a 9-inch 
seamless spun bell, enameled in black. The turntable is 10 inches in 
diameter and covered with felt. The motor is noiseless, and fitted with 


the most approved and up-to-date start-and-stop device and speed regu- 
lator. The cabinet is straight oak, dovetailed and polished. 


Equipment: Aluminum Arm; Spring Motor ; Oak Cabinet, highly 
polished; 10-inch Turntable, suitable for disk records of all sizes; 
Analyzing Reproducer ; japanned |6-inch Horn; 100 Needles. 


Until our supply is exhausted the Simplex Graphophone 
may be obtained for $6.00. Sent by express, charges 
paid by the receiver. 
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Mather’s Parlor Baseball 
Game 


ATHER’S Parlor Baseball Game appeals to every "fan," irre- 

spective of age, and will make enthusiasts of the uninitiated. You 
"hit the ball," "run bases," "strike out,” "steal bases," make "double 
plays," "home runs," etc., in fact, play all the fine points of Baseball, 
and skill is just as essential to success in this Parlor Game as it is on the 
diamond proper. The quickness of the small boy will give him victory 
over his father unless the latter is also alert and understands the rules. 


x< 








“It Plays all the Features 

Under the League Rules” 
and Appeals to Old and 
Young Alike. 


The Mather Parlor Baseball Game, 19 x 23 inches, is constructed entirely 
of steel and lithographed in colors. It is strong and durable, and should 
last many years. A full set of Rules and a pad of Score Cards included. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscrip- 
tion and 85 cents extra. Price of Game $2.50. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 10 lbs. Western orders shipped from 
Canton, Ohio; Eastern orders, Boston, Mass. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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the Best’ 


because it is better 
than the standard 
among millers. 
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We guarantee it to make 
the best bread you have 
ever baked or we will re- 
turn your money after you 
have used a full sack. 


It makes more bread also. 
Prove it for yourself. Your 
grocer will help you. 


PON 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., 
New Ulm, Minn. 
DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 
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SYRUP "TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 
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Ladies’ Finger Purse. - 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 10 cents extra, postage included. Price of 
Purse $1.00, post-paid. 

This is made of genuine morocco, has a leather finger 
strap across the back, three inside pockets and one outside 
pocket, each secured by a separate flap with snap button, 
turned edges with stitching, and is 5% inches long and 
2% inches wide. Asensible, durable and popular Purse. 





Ladies’ Finger Purse. 


Ladies’ Seal Pocketbook. . 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 5 cents extra, postage 
included. Price of Pocketbook $1.00, post-paid. 

This is made of genuine seal, with dull finish, calf lining 
and seal facing. On account of the size, 24x 4% inches, 
it is easily carried in the hand. We offer the combination 
style, with its usual coin purse and other pockets. The 
edges are turned and tooled. We will stamp the Pocket- 
book in gold with any name desired for 15 cents extra. 


Bill Book and Coin Purse. 


Given for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price of Bill Book and 
Coin Purse $1.00, post-paid. 

Made from fine calfskin of a 
rich wine color, stitched with silk 
to match, and lined with smooth 
tan leather. New and popular 





Ladies’ Hand Bag. 


Given for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price of Hand Bag $1.25, 
post-paid. 

We offer the latest style, black 
seal grain leather, covered 
frame, metal clasp, full leather- 
lined, leather strap handles. 
The Bag is of good size, measur- 
ing 9% inches in length. The 
pocket is fitted with a leather 
coin purse. A very stylish Bag. 





Ladies’ Hand Bag. 


POCKETBOOKS AND BAGS. 








adie’ Sack Potiathesk. shape. It has a place for change 
and another for bills, both separate 
and secured by snap buttons. An extremely useful, handsome and 
stylish article for ladies’ or gentlemen’s use. Any name stamped ’ page: 9 
in gold leaf without extra charge. “Acme” Coin and Bill Purse. 





Bill Book and Coin Purse. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Leather Shopping Bag. 

Given to any Companion subscriber for two new subscrip- 
tions, post-paid; or for one new subscription and 50 cents 
extra, postage included. Price of Bag $1.75, post-paid. 

This style of Bag is very popular. Made of a fine India 
grain leather, full cloth-lined, strap handle, silk draw strings 
with leather tassels. Can supply in black only. Width at 
top, 12inches; width at bottom, 7% inches; depth, 9 inches. 


“Acme” Coin and Bill Purse. 

The ‘‘ Acme’’ Coin and Bill Purse given to any Companion- 
subscriber for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, post- 
age included. Price of Purse $1.25, post-paid. 

The ‘‘Acme’’ Coin and Bill Purse has many advantages not found in other purses, namely : 
The pocket is large, and is of such shape that the coin can be taken out easily. Coins can 
be taken out without opening bill pocket; or bills can be taken out without opening coin 
pocket; or both coin and bill pockets can be opened at the same time. It also has an 
Identification Card in special pocket. Made of genuine morocco leather with turned edges. 





Leather Shopping Bag. 


Gentlemen’s One-Piece Pocketbook. 


Given for one new subscription 
and 10 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price of Pocketbook $1.00, 
post-paid. 

This One-Piece Pocketbook for 
gentlemen is madeof real morocco, 
leather-lined, has six pockets, two 
flaps, and is put together in a most 
thorough manner. A durable and 
popular Pocketbook. 





Genilemen’s Pocketbook. 


Envelope Bag. 


Given for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price of Envelope Bag 
$1.25, post-paid. 

This popular Bag, 84x5% 
inches in size, has a double strap 
handle, and is made of seal grain 
leather, and fitted with a small coin 
purse. It has three roomy pockets 
with a nickel frame and clasp on 
the center compartment, while an 
outside flap with socket catch pro- 
tects all three pockets. This style 
of Bag is very popular by reason of 
its generous size and arrangement. 





Envelope Bag. 














